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IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


Magazine readers will be in- 
terested in the important an- 
nouncement made by G. P. 
PUTNAM’S SONS that, be- 
ginning with January, 1905, 
The Literary World will be 
incorporated with THE 
CRITIC, which has taken over 
the publication of the Boston 
Monthly from Messrs. L. C. 
Page & Company, who have 
been its publishers for the last 
two years. In taking over 
The Literary World, THE 
CRITIC expects to hold the 
attention of that periodical’s 
old subscribers, while at the 
same time appealing to a wider 
audience. 

The title of the Boston mag- 
azine will be preserved on the 
cover of THE CRITIC which 
will hereafter read THE 
CRITIC AND LITERARY 
WORLD. This combination 
gives THE CRITIC the ad- 





vantage of connection with an 
increasing group of New Eng- 
land writers whose productions 


are of interest and _ value 


throughout the entire country. 
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THE LITERATURE OF FINLAND. 


It is a common saying among Fin- 
landers that their hope for the future 
lies in their language and their re- 
ligion, because it is only by means of 
these that they can claim to possess a 
separate nationality. It was probably 
for this reason that in the spring of 
1901 their literature suddenly assumed 
an aspect of political importance, when 
a professor from Helsingfors, who had 
signified his intention of giving a lec- 
ture on the subject at Christiania, was 
prohibited from doing so by the Rus- 
sian Government. It is doubtful 
whether any action could have been 
better calculated to arouse public in- 
terest in Finland or to increase the 
demand for Finnish novels, and the 
following sketch is the outcome of a 
study which was primarily undertaken 
for the purpose of satisfying the 
writer’s curiosity. More than a sketch 
it cannot claim to be, for even the most 
cursory study was sufficient to show 
that, as regards works of fiction, Fin- 
land is able to hold her own with 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, while 


as regards the traditional poetry of the 
Kalevala she occupies a position which 
is in all respects unique. 

The Kalevala, as we have it in Craw- 
ford’s excellent translation, is one of 
those rare productions of which it is im- 
possible to speak too highly. The ma- 
jority of books which boast of a simi- 
lar history are of the kind to be read 
with effort and perseverance, content 
if here and there some striking sen- 
tence is discovered, but the reading of 
the Kalevala calls for no such strenu- 
ous effort; no one who has heard it 
can ever forget the story of the en- 
counter between the rival poets of Fin- 
land and Lapland, and the wondrous 
glimpse it gave him into bygone days 
when sledges were made of gold and 
whips were enamelled with pearls, 
The gorgeous descriptions of Waina- 
moinen’s magic vessel and the beauty 
of the Lapp maiden, Aino the Golden- 
haired, are so unlike anything that 
could have been expected from the 
land of ice and snow that it is not 
surprising if the publication of thé 
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Kalevala in 1833 should have attracted 
the attention of students in all parts 
of the world, and brought about a re- 
vival of Finnish, a language which 
had hitherto been regarded as that of 
the lower orders only, no books be- 
ing published in it except such as were 
intended for religious or educational 
purposes. The formation of the Fin- 
nish Literary Society was one of the 
first signs of change, and before long 
the language question began to give 
rise to serious dispute. A newspaper 
was started to uphold the interests of 
the Finnish-speaking population, and 
in its columns Swedish was alluded 
to as a foreign tongue and blamed for 
being the cause of the low educational 
standard which was at that time prev- 
alent in Finland; but it was not until 
1860 that the “Young Fennomans,” as 
they were called, entered the field of 
practical politics with their watch- 
word, “One people, one language,” a 
saying which has_ recently been 
changed for another, now that the na- 
tion’s misfortune has drawn the con- 
flicting parties together: “Of one mind, 
albeit of two languages.” 

Meanwhile the opposite party, con- 
sisting of the “Svecomans,” had started 
a rival association called “the Swedish 
Literary Society in Finland,” which, be- 
sides numerous other publications, in- 
cluded the works of three of their own 
writers who had flourished at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, 
whose names were Franzén, Runeberg, 
and Topelius. The first-named was the 
author of the Selma Songs, inspired, 
like many other poems of that period, 
by Macpherson’s Ossian; Runeberg was 
one of the most celebrated poets of his 
day, and his prelude to Ensign Staal's 
Tales has since become the Finnish na- 
tional song, which is now forbidden to 
be sung, although it contains nothing 
more political than an expression of 
affection for the land of the thousand 
lakes, the “Fosterland,” as the Swedish 
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population are wont to call it, in con- 
trast to the “Fatherland” of their Fin- 
nish brethren. Runeberg’s longer 
poems are mostly written in hexam- 
eters, Hannah, The Elk Hunters, and 
The Gruve in Perrho being among his 
best. Topelius, the third writer belong- 
ing to this period, although possessed 
of less originality than the others, was 
famed for the beauty of his style, and 
his novels are said to bear traces of the 
influence of Dickens, Bulwer Lytton, 
and Alexandre Dumas. 

The works of the above-mentioned 
writers may be said to represent the 
Finnish classics, and from them we 
shall pass on to six writers of contem- 
porary fiction, divided into two groups, 
representative of the two races to 
which they belong, although as regards 
the literature of the present day there 
is scarcely any characteristic distinc- 
tion to be observed between the two; 
a fact which is not surprising when 
we consider that difference of race can- 
not be very strongly defined after gene- 
rations of intermarriage. Karl August 
Tavaststjerna, whose name occupies 
the foremost place among the Swedish 
writers, was a member of one of the 
few remaining families belonging to 
the old Finnish nobility, and a descend- 
ant of the famous Eric Tavast, who 
was raised to the peerage in the seven- 
teenth century. The author was born 
in 1860, and died of consumption a few 
years ago, leaving a large and varied 
selection of literary works, consisting 
of poetry, plays, novels, short stories, 
and sketches, There was scarcely any 
form of belles-lettres which he did not 
attempt, although it was with his 
novels that he attained the greatest 
success. 

His early years were spent on his 
mother’s property, and the misery 
which he witnessed at the time of the 
great famine left an indelible impres- 
sion on his youthful mind, which was 
afterwards to bear fruit in a novel 

















called Hard Times, where he describes 
his mother in the person of Fru von 
Blume, who dies of fever while nursing 
the poor on her estate, 

Tavaststjerna was twenty-six when 
he published his first novel in two vel- 
umes, called Friends from Childhood, of 
which four thousand copies were sold 
within two years. It is a story of 
university life at Helsingfors, and the 
principal characters in the book are 
Benjamin Thomen and his self-right- 
eous friend, Syberg. Benjamin is en- 
gaged to a girl named Sigrid, whom 
he eventually throws over, and goes to 
Paris to enjoy life in the quartier latin. 
Sigrid consoles herself by joining the 
great body of emancipated women 
whose ideal it is to become self-sup- 
porting whether their circumstances re- 
quire it or not; she earns a good salary, 
aud when after the lapse of many 
years Benjamin returns like the prodi- 
gal, having squandered his substance, 
there seems to be some likelihood of 
a reconciliation. Unfortunately Sigrid 
allows herself to be cajoled by Syberg 
into lending money to her former fiancé, 
with the promise that he shall never 
know it. Syberg, who is himself in 
love with her, betrays the secret, know- 
ing that Benjamin will never wish to 
look her in the face again when he dis- 
covers that it is to her that he is in- 
debted. Benjamin is furious, returns 
the money, and Sigrid dies of consump- 
tion, leaving him her savings. 

Tavaststjerna delights in contrasts, 
and is never so bappy as when he can 
find two opposite types of character 
and set them face to face to work out 
a problem. In this story the contrast 
is drawn between a man and woman 
of types which are neither exaggerated 
nor uncommon: the man sacrifices his 
career to the enjoyment of the moment, 
while the woman goes to the other ex- 
treme and sacrifices life itself for an 
idea, and dies because she has worked 
too hard and practised too great econ- 
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omy in food and necessary comforts, 
In his next book, A Native, he con- 
trasts the man who has always lived 
at home, with the cosmopolitan. Vah- 
lin is the name of the former; he is the 
editor of a liberal paper, an earnest 
democrat and idealist. His friend, 
Haard, is a man who spends a great 
part of his time in travelling, and 
prides himself upon being a man of the 
world; he despises Vahlin’s simplicity, 
and judges life from an entirely dif- 
ferent standpoint. As we read the 
story we are made to feel that the au- 
thor’s sympathies are struggling with 
his common sense: Vahlin is the type 
he loves, and to which he returns again 
and again; he is the man who allows 
himself to be guided by the instincts of 
his heart, believing that good is des- 
tined in the end to overcome evil; he is 
Tavaststjerna’s better self, while 
Haard is what the world has tried to 
make of him, 

The two men go together to a music- 
hall which bears the ominous name of 
“Perdition,” and there they both fall 
in love with a girl named Hilma, who 
is one of the singers. Valhlin'’s inten- 
tions are strictly honorable, Haard’s are 
not; but Hilma understands Haard be- 
cause he is just the sort of man whom 
she has been accustomed to meet, 
whereas Vahlin differs so completely 
from any with whom she has come 
into contact that she is quite at a loss 
to understand him. His offer of respec- 
table lodgings and a good education 
does not appeal to her, but she accepts 
because it appears to offer wider pros- 
pects than her other alternative, which 
is to marry the fat and somewhat 
elderly proprietor of the music-hall, 

Vahlin pursues his course with en- 
thusiasm: he gives her two hours’ daily 
teaching, the subjects being the history 
of civilization and the Swedish lan- 
guage, varied by ‘readings from Thack- 
eray. Hilma is grateful, but does not 
enjoy the lessons; she respects her 
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teacher but does not love him, and is 
never at her ease in his presence. She 
finds Haard’s society, on the other 
hand, extremely amusing, and they 
meet in secret. Haard, with his “up- 


per-class philosophy,” as Vablin calls 
it, cannot grasp the fact that his friend 


can seriously contemplate marriage 
with a girl of Hilma’s standing, and 
when he finally does marry her Haard 
will neither overlook her past himself, 
nor allow others to do so, in spite of 
the fact that it is he himself who is 
chiefly to blame in the matter. “Of 
course,” he says, “when Vahlin is mar- 
ried he cannot expect his friends to 
receive his wife.” And he was right, 
as their first dinner party only too 
plainly proved. The description is 
painfully realistic: the reader is made to 
feel the shame that Vahlin suffers dur- 
ing those hours of tension, when his 
wife shows herself utterly incapable of 
behaving with decorum and appearing 
at her ease at the same time, while 
the men—for the visitors are all men— 
are apt to overlook the respect that is 
due to their hostess. 

It is an unhappy book, because the 
idealist is condemned to disillusion- 
ment, yet not to failure. Vahlin was 
not altogether mistaken when he 
recognized the existence of good quali- 
ties in Hilma: she has a warm heart, 
and soon learns to love him in spite 
of the lessons which he continues to 
inflict upon her; and as the book 
closes we are left to believe that, al- 
though she never acquires the ease of 
manner which belongs to the best so- 
ciety, there is hope for improvement 
and a better mutual understanding. 

It has been said of Tavaststjerna 
that he is “the most melancholy writer 
in the most melancholy country in the 
world,” but the saying is unfair: in the 
first place there is no evidence to show 
that Finland is a melancholy country; 
as regards literature it might almost 
be said to rise above the average in 
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optimism, while as to the author im 
question, though melancholy, it cannot 
be said that he is ever morbid. His 
last novel, A Regiment of Women, deals 
with the language question and the 
conflict between the two races. In 
doctor Udde we have Vabhlin, the ideal- 


’ ist, over again; but fate deals more 


kindly in providing him with a fiancée 
after his own heart, an independent 
young woman who attends her “office” 
with the regularity of a city man. Dr. 
Udde is an aspirant who has failed as 
a poet, but gained some success as a 
literary critic owing to the boldness 
with which he has criticised the ethics 
of Ibsen in a certain celebrated lecture. 
He is of Finnish descent, but through 
long habit has adopted the Swedish 
language, and knows no more of the 
Finnish peasantry than such ideas as 
can be gleaned from Funeberg’s Cot- 
tage Girl—a romantic idealized descrip- 
tion which bears no more resemblance 
to the reality than such descriptions. 
generally do. The story is one of dis- 
illusionment. In order to enlarge his 
acquaintance with the habits and 
character of the Finnish peasant and 
to improve his knowledge of the lan- 
guage he goes as lodger for six months 
to Manola Farm, where he hopes to 
live with the family and to become one 
of them for the time being; but he 
finds that this is not to be, and is dis- 
tressed at the lack of friendliness 
shown him, and disappointed because 
they insist on treating him as a grand 
gentleman from Helsingfors. The 
ugliness of the house and the sparse 
comforts of the overheated rooms, no 
less than the extreme shortness of his 
bed, are a continual source of trouble. 
The hostess, as the mistress of a house 
is always called in Finland, thinks that 
he must be mad for wishing to decorate 
the bare walls of his room with pieces. 
of old harness; and the maid-servant, 
on entering suddenly one morning 
while he is practising gymnastics, be- 
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lieves him to be a member of the sect 
of Shakers engaged in devotional exer- 
cises! 

Manola Farm is forty-two miles 
from the nearest railway station, and 
Dr. Udde finds the life very monotonous 
after Helsingfors. The stillness of the 
winter depresses him; not only is there 
no one to whom he can talk of his in- 
terests, but he does not feel in the 
least inclined to work. The fact is that 
the prosaic nature of his surroundings 
has raised the ghost of doubt; he has 
begun to wonder whether his work is 
as important as he had imagined, 
whether literary labor has any real 
value at all; while as for his doctor’s 
degree—what was that worth? At last 
his despondency becomes so great that 
he even begins to doubt the impor- 
tance of his celebrated lecture on the 
ethics of Ibsen. His discouragements 
lead .him to form a very unfavorable 
opinion of the “hostess” and her son; 
the latter is described as being 


quite unable to see himself in the light 
of circumstances, in which respect, 
alas! he was not singular. He had no 
more self-consciousness than a child— 
severe critics and lovers of truth 
might say than an animal. But then 
the ninety-nine hundredth portion of 
mankind are like him, they live without 
self-consciousness, and we are not 
worse than others by being the same 
as they are. The lack of self-conscious- 
ness is held to be a sign of health, and 


Heaven knows if it be not really so. 
’ 


Only one logical thought has taken 
root in the young man’s mind, and that 
is “that one must never place confi- 
dence in a woman.” With that he is 
perfectly satisfied. 

The crass materialism of the peasants 
is a subject which is alluded to again 
and again, and the question arises, 
whether the difference is really one of 
class or whether it is to be sought 
for in a more far-reaching distinction, 
d4.e. difference of race? The question 
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is one which often occurs when read- 
ing books about Finland, where the 
sense of class distinction appears to be 
abnormally acute compared with other 
northern countries, with the exception, 
of course, of Russia. 

Apart from its social problems A Regi- 
ment of Women is an exciting novel, and 
the adventures of Ida, the maid-ser- 
vant, are most thrilling, especially 
when she consults the witch, visits the 
churchyard at the fatal hour of mid- 
night, and almost makes her young 
master sick by administering magic 
love potions mixed with his morning 
coffee. Finally she succeeds in bor- 
rowing a little waif from a gipsy 
woman in order to keep her lover true, 
but fails in her intrigue because the 
paternity is foistered on Dr. Udde, the 
result being that his disappointment in 
the rural Venus is tenfold intensified. 

The plays are the least successful of 
Tavaststjerna’s literary works, and 
next in importance to the novels may 
be classed a small volume dedicated to 
his wife bearing the title of A Wed- 
ding Journey (1893), and consisting of 
letters from a young couple on their 
honeymoon. The bride is a character 
with whom we are already familiar, 
only that in this case her ambitions 
are literary, and she is busily engaged 
in writing a book on men, women, and 
marriage. At first the husband is in- 
clined to raise objections to his name, 
as he expresses it, appearing on the 
title page; but his objections are soon 
overruled, and she is able to write 
confidently to her sister that “our mar- 
riage promises to be an ideal relation 
between two modern individuals.” 

The best letter in the book is the one 
which the husband writes to an old 
friend whom he congratulates upon his 
approaching marriage, and tries to en- 
courage with an account of his own ex- 
perience, telling him that marriage 
nowadays is a very different thing 
from what it used to be, judging from 
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the old-fashioned novels. It no longer 
entails settling down, being buried 
alive, and all that sort of thing; but, 
on the contrary, it is the beginning of 
a new kind of life with fresh expe- 
riences, and full of what is called 
psychology. He warns his friend that 
the young lady whom he is about to 
marry takes a great interest in social 
questions, and is an admirer of Ibsen; 
that she idolizes Nora, and is writing a 
treatise upon Hedda Gabler. He strong- 
ly advises him to read the last-named 
piece, and to bear in mind that he is 
about to play the part of Tesman ina 
new drama. “This kind of literature,” 
he says, “is of decided importance for 
us men, we can make use of it in con- 
versation as a kind of lexicon, and we 
ought to be grateful to the authors in- 
stead of abusing them, because they 
throw light upon the dark places of un- 
developed brain cells.” He goes on to 
say that his own literary sympathies 
were not great in former times, but 
all that is changed since he made the 
discovery that his wife is a budding au- 
thoress. Of course it was a great blow 
at first, as it doubtless will be to his 
friend, but after all it isn’t as bad as 
it seems. The principal thing is to 
try to understand these women; it 
doesn’t in the least matter if you don’t 
succeed so long as your wife is aware 
that the effort is being made. He 
understands his wife sufficiently to 
realize that a study of Isben is abso- 
lutely needful, and has sent for six 
volumes of his works in order that she 
shall find him intent on reading them; 
that will do for the present. But, of 
course, one must never allow oneself 
to be drawn into a literary discussion 
with a woman, for it would never do 
to betray ignorance. 

It is a noticeable fact about Tavast- 
stjerna that he wrote in a lighter and 
more cheerful vein as he neared his 
end, and he was not forty when he died. 

Jacob Ahrenberg, born 1847, began 
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his literary career by writing some 
stories and character sketches descrip- 
tive of life in the east of Finland, 
where his business as an architect took 
him. His first novel, The Heehoolites, 
was published in 1889, having for sub- 
ject a religious sect which derives its 
name from the groans that were sup- 
posed to accompany the prayers of its 
followers. The person of Adam Piblh- 
jerta, the lay preacher, affords an op- 
portunity for one of those vivid charac- 
ter sketches in which Ahrenberg excels. 
Adam is a lodger in the house of an 
innkeeper, who for eighteen years has 
cherished a tame snake which makes 
its appearance regularly every evening 
at sunset, when the family feed it with 
milk; they call it “household luck,” but 
to Adam it is nothing less than the 
personification of the Tempter in the 
garden of Eden, to feed whom is to 
offer sacrifice to the Evil One, while to 
believe in it as a luck-bringer is to wor- 
ship the Devil and all his works. Adam 
takes the opportunity while the crea- 
ture is sipping milk to stamp on its head 
with the heel of his hobnailed boot and 
fling it into the fire, where it writhes in 
agony on the glowing coals. The inn- 
keeper is beside himself with indigna- 
tion; but Adam silences him, exclaim- 
ing: “Child of Belial! You have for- 
saken the Lord your God, and have 
sacrificed to the old Serpent.” With a 
torrent of impassioned words he calls 
down judgment upon the innkeeper and 
his family, creating a great sensation 
among his hearers, some of whom are 
heard to murmur, “Adam is right.” 
Hours pass, and still the little crowd 
that has gathered round him are intent 
on listening to his interpretation of the 
Scriptures, joining now and again in 
prayer and song. Even miracles are 
not wanting to prove the integrity of 
the new preacher: the lame walk with- 
out crutches, the sick are healed, and 
the excitement caused by religious en- 
thusiasm is intense. Enemies of long 
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standing are seen to shake hands, and 
exchange the kiss of peace, debtors 
pay back their old debts, drunkards re- 
solve to lead a new life, and many are 
the sins confessed while Adam Pihlh- 
jerta pronounces absolution. 

Days pass, and then comes the dread- 
ful scene when, by a pure accident, the 
shameful discovery is made that Adam 
is an escaped convict, and while insist- 
ing that others should make a public 
confession of their sins he has failed 
to confess his own. Years ago he had 
been sentenced to life-long imprison- 
ment for a murder committed in a mo- 
ment of passion; he escaped, and was 
converted by a Heehoolite preacher, and 
spent many weary years in repentance, 
yet never confessed his crime before 
the assembly of believers, fearing lest 
they should betray him, and now it 
was too late—he was to be handed 
back to the officers of the law. The 
powerful description of the anguish 
which ensues when he remembers his 
converts, who will evermore be hard- 
ened in their sin, shows that his re- 
morse for the evil consequences of his 
crime is greater than his regrets for 
lost liberty. 

It is a far cry from the scene of this 
story to that of Ahrenberg’s most popu- 
lar novel, The Family at Haapakoski, 
with its vivid description of the cosmo- 
politan society at a fashionable health 
resort in the Crimea, contrasted with 
the no less life-like picture of a mel- 
ancholy little government town in Fin- 
land in mid-winter. There is no at- 
tempt to disguise the dull monotony of 
the latter, which, in addition to the 
almost hopeless task of learning two 
entirely different foreign languages at 
the same time, makes it practically im- 
possible for the young Russian wife to 
feel anything but a stranger in her hus- 
band’s country. Her difficulties with 
the Swedish and Finnish languages are 
well described, and here, as in the 
other society novel, Our Countryman, 
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the story seems intended to convey a 
warning against a tendency which 
often results from military service in 
Russia, i.e. marriage with a Russian 
wife, together with its inevitable ac- 
companiment—the gradual Russification 
of the Finnish nobility. Yet in none of 
his books does Ahrenberg ever give 
vent to a single expression of bitter- 
ness against Russia. On the contrary, 
he calls attention to much that is good 
in her. The appeal is made solely to 
his own countrymen that they should 
do their duty to the Fosterland and not 
forsake it. 

It would be difficult to name any 
writer whose works present more 
variety than Ahrenberg’s, he is equally 
at home no matter where the scene is. 
laid; the character of the artist’s model 
in Youth is no less convincing than that 
of Adam Pihlhjerta or Helena Nicho- 
laievna. Youth is the story of an artist 
who falls in love and is bitterly disil- 
lusioned when he discovers the girl’s 
true character. He had expected to 
find her natural, simple, naive; he 
would not have minded a lack of edu- 
cation, but Alice is seldom natural and 
never original; and the worst of it is 
that she can never converse on any 
subject without breaking forth into quo- 
tations from the minor poets of a past 
generation whose fame has not out- 
lived them. Her pseudo-culture has 
rendered her impossible as wife to a 
man of common sense, and the end is 
tragic for no other reason than that 
the artist cannot bear to be reproached 
in iambics and dactyls. 

Ahrenberg’s style shows traces of 
Turguenieff’s influence. He knows Rus- 
sia well, but his descriptions are 
doubly interesting because they depict 
the life as it strikes a foreigner; for 
instance, in both his society novels he 
draws attention to a circumstance 
which we do not remember having 
read of elsewhere, although it doubt- 
less exerts a great influence on sociad 
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life in Russia, and that is the Asiatic 
element which the naturalization of 
Hastern princes has been the means of 
introducing into society. The heroine 
in The Family at Haapakeski is a Tar- 
tar princess, and although charming 
in herself her father is described as 
little better than a barbarian, while 
Dodo in Our Countryman is a Cauca- 
sian prince. It is worth noting 
that Ahrenberg is the only writer of 
any importance in Finland whose 
movels bear traces of Russian influence; 
the majority appear to be better ac- 
quainted with the works of English, 
French, and Scandinavian authors. 
Helena Westermarck (born 1857) is 
the sister of Professor Edward Wester- 
marck, whose name figures among the 
honorary associates of the Rationalist 
Press Association; he is best known in 
England as the author of the History 
of Human Marriage. Helena Wester- 
marek tried for many years to com- 
bine authorship with painting, but find- 
ing that it was, as she expressed it, 
impossible to serve two masters she 
gave up painting and devoted herself 
entirely to literature. She edited a 
woman’s paper called The Contempory, 
and wrote several novels and short 
stories; for one of the former, called 
Life’s Victory, the Government awarded 
her a prize, and with the money thus 
obtained she was able to undertake 
a journey abroad. It was the old story 
of a fashionable iady who is expected 
to live in the country where she suffers 
terribly from ennui and lack of occupa- 
tion, with the result that she consoles 
herself in her husband’s absence by 
running away with a young lieutenant. 
Judged as a novel it has the great 
weakness of allowing the reader to 
guess what is going to happen long 
before the crisis takes place, but the 
fascinating portrait of old Miss Hen- 
rietta, who has the second sight, goes 
a long way towards atoning for the 
rather commonplace nature of the plot. 
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But it is to be regretted that in her nov- 
els, as in Tavaststjerna’s one notices a 
want of sympathy with the poorer peo- 
ple which seems so strangely out of 
keeping among a northern race. Miss 
Henrietta’s opinion that the laboring 
classes are, “like the ugly black soil, 
necessary, but of an unpleasing smell,” 
is a saying worthy of D’Annunzio, and 
it goes a long way towards explaining 
a fact which is mentioned |Jater on, i.e. 
that the peasants are wont to regard 
the gentlefolk with a suspicion which 
they have inherited from their fore- 
fathers. The same sentiments are to 
be found in Helena Westermarck’s first 
novel, Onwards, where Marta, the 
young and enthusiastic heroine, whose 
ambition it is to encourage the higher 
education of the people, complains that 
she has found a dark and impassable 
gulf between herself and them. 

The title of the book is based on an 
argument which takes place between 
two of the characters, one of whom, 
a doctor, is made to speak for his 
native country:— 


“Finland was Finland,” he said. “It 
was true that it was a little country, 
but he had his own views with regard 
to the simatler nations. It was they 
who were to lead the world onwards. 
One had but to read the world’s his- 
tory with due care and attention in 
order to draw the obvious conclusions. 
Think of the Greeks and Hebrews, and 
the influence which they exerted on hu- 
manity at large! The people of Fin- 
land had a great civilizing mission be- 
fore them; it was they who were to 
lead the world.” 

“No, come now! you cannot mean it 
seriously,” John exclaimed, as _ the 
doctor hesitated. “Think of all that 
the great nations have done for the 
progress of the world, think how the 
English and Americans have spread 
civilization far and wide. Yours are 
just the kind of ideas that do so much 
harm in our country; we live on fine 
poetic thoughts and dream dreams in 
which our own land is something apart, 
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something wonderful, and each one be- 
lieves himself to be a hero; the conse- 
quence of it all is that we waste our 
strength, while our country—our poor, 
remote, insignificant: little country, is 
isolated more than need be by this 
accursed struggle between two lan- 
guages. What does a language sig- 
nify? Nothing at all. It is by far the 
best to speak one of the great lan- 
guages than open the door to the cul- 
ture and experience of great nations.” 


These arguments represent in a most 
characteristic manner the two classes 
of opinion which prevail, not only 
in Finland, but throughout Scandinavia 
—a striving on the one hand to main- 
tain a separate nationality, and on the 
other the consciousness that their own 
language cannot suffice as the medium 
of a widespread culture. But of these 
opinions the author favors the more 
idealistic of the two. 

John dies of an accident in Paris, 
and Marta returns with his brother to 
Finland. As the ship approaches 
Helsingfors an English tourist, who is 
on his way to fish in northern waters, 
makes the remark that the times are 
bad for Finland, and Marta answers 
eagerly: “If we each do our utmost 
there is still hope—we may still march 
onwards.” The tourist looks sur- 
prised, and with a doubtful shake of 
the head, he murmurs, “Visionaries!” 

This was written in 1894, and the 
Czar’s rescript did not appear until five 
years later, but coming events had al- 
ready cast their shadows before. The 
two passages quoted are intensely 
characteristic of the present attitude of 
the Finnish people: they give us their 
politics in a nutshell, There is no 
thought of revolution. The Czar is as 
safe in Finland to-day as any consti- 
tutional monarch could be, safer there 
than in any other portion of his vast 
dominion. Education, patience, hope, 
these are the watchwords of the peo- 
ple, for not by the sword are the great- 
est victories won. 
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Thus far we have dealt only with au- 
thors who represent the Swedish-speak- 
ing population; in order to find the real 
Finn we must look to Piiivirinta and 
Minna Canth, with the aid ef whose 
writings we are able to picture to our- 
selves the chief characteristics of the 
race. More melancholy than the Scan- 
dinavian, the Finns are perhaps more 
religious, certainly more poetic; and if 
the world has not heard much of their 
poetry since the Kalevala, it is because 
they, like the Celts, have sung in a 
language which very few can under- 
stand. 

Pietari Piiiviirinta was born in 1827, 
the eldest son of poor parents, so poor 
that on more than one occasion little 
Pietari was sent out to beg. His 
parents taught him to read, and some- 
how or other he picked up a knowl- 
edge of writing. From the age of ten 
onwards he was able to earn his own 
living, and at twenty-two he married 
the daughter of a poor farmer and 
borrowed a sufficient sum of money to 
purchase a piece of uncultivated land 
in the forest; a few years later he re- 
ceived the appointment of parish clerk, 
and in 1882 he became a member of 
Parliament. From his earliest child- 
hood he had always shown a great 
predilection for books, which he con- 
trived to buy in spite of his scanty 
means. His reading was chiefly con- 
fined to newspapers and belles-lettres; 
he read Dickens, and the book called 
Myself and Others is said to have been 
suggested by David Copperfield. His 
first attempt at writing took the form 
of newspaper correspondence, and it 
was not until he had reached the age 
of forty that one day, while ploughing, 
the idea suddenly occurred to him that 
he would like to write a book. His 
first works were, however, of no great 
importance; he collected and edited 
the letters of certain Pietist leaders ad- 
dressed to their followers, and he 
wrote a play which was never pub- 
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lished. He had little time to devote to 
writing, until one day in 1876 he had 
a fall and broke his foot, and during 
the period of enforced idleness which 
ensued he began to write his autobiog- 
raphy, which was afterwards pub- 
lished by the Finnish Society for the 
Education of the People, and for it he 
received the sum of 241. Encouraged 
by this success, he wrote a great many 
books and short stories, most of which 
have been translated into Swedish and 
some into German, His main object 
was to address himself to the class to 
which he belonged, and when he de- 
scribes the everyday life of the work- 
ing people he does it in order to in- 
terest them and without any thought 
of appealing to a different class of 
reader. 1n his short story called A 
Frosty Morning he gives an account of 
the same terrible August frost which 
Tavaststjerna described in Hard Times. 
and he tells us of a young man called 
Matti, a peasant’s son, who is con- 


sumed with a thirst for reading, who 


quotes Runeberg, and treasures the 
poems that appear in the daily paper, 
preferring those which cast a halo of 
romance around a daily life of toil like 
his own. Matti is no fancied charac. 
ter, he is one whom Piiiviirinta has 
met, and it was probably in some such 
way that the thought came to him to 
devote his pen to the description of the 
scenes with which he was most famil- 
iar. His writing is that of an old 
man with a large experience of life, 
and his stories are like the old-fash- 
ioned pencil drawings of two genera- 
tions ago, careful in every detail and 
true to Nature in her everyday aspect, 
but entirely void of passion; they 
present no varying moods, and differ 
strangely from the modern style which 
is as impressionists in literature as it is 
in painting. The one is satisfied with 
the habitual, the gray day of human 
life, while the other goes out of its 
way to seek the fantastic, till often 
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like a rainbow on the painter’s can- 
vas it produces the unreal effect of 
giving permanency to something that 
is by nature transient, 

Piiiviirinta’s books bear traces of a 
strong and healthy temperament com- 
bined with a capacity for clear, 
straightforward reusoning; his ten- 
dency is essentially democratic; in him 
there are no signs of that spirit of 
excessive humility, approximating to 
the Slav type which allows itself to be 
crushed and downtrodden, such as we 
find depicted in the characters of 
Minna Canth’s dramas. 

In Minna Canth’s case a great deal 
of her despondency was due to the 
outward circumstances of her life. 
Weighed down by poverty, hard work, 
and the anxieties of a large family, she 
Was never given the chance of develop- 
ing her talent to the full extent of its 
possibilities, and unfortunately she al- 
lowed her art to become, what art 
should never be, subservient to a pur- 
pose. Drink, poverty, and laws un- 
favorable to women were the evils 
which she saw around her, and these 
she described with unfailing zeal, and 
in the face of opposition which 
amounted to something allied to perse- 
cution. Those who have had the ad- 
vantage of seeing her plays acted 
maintain that she was the greatest 
woman dramatist who has ever lived, 
and if further testimony is wanting it 
may be had in the fact that people 
went to law with her because they 
recognized a likeness of themselves in 
what she had written. 

Minna Johnson was born in 1844 in 
the town of Tammerfors, where her 
father was superintendent of a large 
cotton factory. At the age of five she 
was looked upon as an infant prodigy 
because she could not only read, but 
also sing hymns and play her own ac- 
companiments, At nineteen she dis- 
covered that it was her mission in life 
“to teach the people.” She accordingly 
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entered a seminary for school teachers, 
but left it the following year in order 
to marry Johan Ferdinand Canth, a 
teacher of natural science, after which 
all her aspirations were laid aside for 
the duties of housekeeping which her 
soul hated. In later years, when she 
looked back upon this period of her 
life, she was forced to confess that 
her troubles had been greatly increased 
by the morbid sensitiveness of her con- 
science, which interpreted the duty of 
a wife’s subjection in such a manner 
that she never allowed herself to give 
vent to a single original thought, and 
denied herself all pleasure, even that 
of reading. It was not until eight 
years after her marriage that she was 
able to give her mind to literature 
without doing violence to her con- 
science. Her husband had been ap- 
pointed editor of a newspaper, and in 
order to assist him in his work she 
wrote powerful articles against the 
sule of brandy, forgetful of the fact 
that the proprietor of the paper was 
also the owner of a large distillery, 
with the result that the editorship had 
to be given up, while she was forced 
to return to her sewing-machine. She 
would probably have ceased writing al- 
together if it had not been that a few 
years later the Finnish Theatrical Com- 
pany gave several representations in 
the town, which suggested to her the 
idea of writing a play; and the result 
of this first attempt was The Burglars, 
in which a girl is unjustly accused of 
theft. The play proved an immense 
success, and the Finnish Literary So- 
ciety awarded her a prize. In the 
meantime her husband died, and she 
was left with seven young children to 
provide for. In order to do this she 
set up a shop for cotton goods, which 
proved a complete financial success, 
and also wrote another play called 
At Roinila Farm, which was as success- 
ful as the first had been. At this 
period of her life she seems, strangely 
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enough, to have had more leisure for 
reading, and the books which she 
quotes as having influenced her are 
Brandes'’s Main Currents and works by 
Taine, Herbert Spencer, Stuart Mill, 
and Buckle. She used to say that 
these had been the means of freeing 
her soul from bondage. 

Her next work was a problem play 
called The Workman's Wife, which is 
probably the best thing she has writ- 
ten. A workman marries a woman for 
the sake of her savings, spends the 
money on drink, nearly starves the 
child, and ends by causing his wife’s 
death. The characters are very life- 
like, and are not without a certain 
grim humor. The following is an ex- 
cellent argument on political economy 
from a drunkard’s point of view. 
Risto, the husband, has just made the 
remark that men such as he and his 
friend are not of much good in the 
world, to which the friend replies:— 


Toppo. As drinkers, you mean? But 
that is just the point. Don’t you see 
that here, in this country, things are 
so wisely arranged that we are by no 
means useless members of society? 
We may live as we like, in any case 
we are doing something towards the 
welfare of the country. If we work, 
well and good. If we drink it does no 
harm either. If there were no brandy 
drinkers there would be no brandy dis- 
tilleries, and if there were no brandy 
distilleries there would be no brandy 
taxes, and then where would they get 
the money to build schools and rail- 
ways? 

Risto. Yes, upon my soul, that’s 
true! I wonder that I never thought 
of it before. You are no fool, Toppo. 

Toppo. Now, on the other hand, look 
at the gentry. They drink expensive 
foreign wines, they wear foreign 
clothes, and their food and household 
stuffs—everything, in fact, down to the 
most insignificant details has to be 
fetched from abroad. Do you suppose 
that that doesn’t do harm to the coun- 
try? How it is all to be paid for if not 
by the sweat and labor of the people? 
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This play was acted at Helsingfors, 
and also, in a Swedish translation, at 
Stockholm. By some it was praised 
to the skies, by others violently abused, 
and even by the writer herself it has 
been severely criticised. It contained 
much bitter satire, she said, but noth- 
ing of any psychological depth, nor 
could it be called matured art. She 
was never satisfied with any of her 
writings, but always hoped to do better 
in the future; she died leaving that 
hope unfulfilled. She wrote three or 
four plays later on, besides two novels 
and several short stories and articles, 
but it is doubtful if any of them were 
equal to The Workman's Wife. The 
amount of literary work which she 
achieved is astonishing when one con- 
siders how much she did besides; she 
translated all the six volumes of 
Brandes’s Main Currents into Finnish, 
but owing to the representations made 
by the clergy to her publishers the 
publication was stopped after the issue 
of the first volume. People began to 
hold her up as an atheist and accused 
her of leading the young astray, they 
pitied her children for having such a 
mother, and so exaggerated were their 
accusations that it required no little 
moral courage to be a friend of hers. 
It was only to be expected that this 
want of sympathy should have a cor- 
responding effect upon her character, 
and it is not surprising if she never 
attained to all that she might have 
been amid more favorable surround- 
ings. 

The writings of Piiviirinta and 
Minna Canth present a wide contrast 
to those of Juhani Aho, whose style 
bears so much resemblance to that of 
modern Swedish writers that it is 
often difficult to realize that he is not 
a Scandinavian. Juhani Aho (J. Bro- 
feldt, born 1861) is the son of a clergy- 
man of Savolaks. His first book was a 
collection of short stories descriptive 
of the lives of the country people, and 
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one of these, called When Father 
Bought the Lamp, is reckoned a little 
masterpiece. A later work has been 
translated into English under the title 
of Squire Hellman and other Stories, 
but his best book is a novel in two 
parts called The Clergyman’s Daughter 
and The Clergyman’s Wife. Like 
Bjérnson, he introduces his characters 
as children, describing early influences 
which explain the gradual development 
of his heroine from a lonely little girl, 
who delights to climb high trees where 
she can sit unseen and indulge in day- 
dreams, to the grown woman in whom 
daydreams have absorbed the best part 
of life. 

The account of Elli’s childhood and 
schooldays is very vividly given, and 
so, too, is the description of her first 
ball, where she finds herself the only 
girl in a gray homespun dress, without 
gloves, and with her hair done in a pig- 
tail. Then follows the account of her 
return home, and the reading of for- 
bidden books, The Talisman and Rune- 
berg’s Hannah—forbidden because they 
treat of love, for although Elli has been 
taught that marriage is to be the chief 
object of her life all thought of 
romance is excluded. Elli’s mother is 
a woman with strict religious views 
who has accustomed herself to accept 
all things in life with the same unques- 
tioning faith as the dogmas of her re- 
ligion. She never loved her husband, 
yet she got on well enough, and she 
cannot see why her daughter should 
not do the same; so when a fat elderly 
clergyman with a pronounced squint 
comes to stay some weeks in their 
house, accompanied by a young student 
called Olof Kalm, and when he, the 
elergyman, ends by proposing to Elli, 
the mother is ready with the same old 
argument which her own mother had 
used to induce her to marry: “You 


1 Translated by Nisbet Bain, and pubiished 
by Fisher Unwinin the Pseudonym Library, 
1893. 
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do not love him now,” she says, “but 
with time you will learn to do so. He 
is a good and honest man. Besides, 
what else can you do? Some day you 
must marry.” No one alludes to the 
subject again, and as Elli has not the 
courage to start it, the others appear 
to take her tacit consent for granted. 
Time passes, and the situation be- 
comes more and more difficult, the un- 
welcome suitor shows no signs of leav- 
ing, and at least it seems to Eli that 
she has forfeited her right to a choice 
in the matter. She becomes engaged 
to him, and there the first part of the 
story ends, 

In the second volume Elli has be- 
come The Clergyman’s Wife. She lives 
in a picturesque, old-fashioned red 
house amid scenery which is not unlike 
that which surrounded her old home, 
except that the fjord is a highway for 
the tourist traffic during the summer 
season, and the large passenger steam- 
ers pass within view of the windows. 
It is the kind of place at which the 
world-wearied stranger throws a long- 
ing glance. “What a peaceful spot!” 
he exclaims, “how delightful it would 
be to live there.” Elli, who has lived 
there during the five years of her mar- 
ried life, does not find it so pleasant. 
There is a feeling of melancholy that 
pervades the atmosphere, induced part- 
ly by the sound of waves splashing 
against the shore, partly by the quiver- 
ing leaves of the aspens, and maybe 
by the glare of the sun against the 
window panes, displaying the utter ab- 
sence of life within. There is no sound 
of children’s voices, no lowing cattle, 
and not even the sound of oars upon 
the water. 

Elli is sitting close to the fjord under 
a birch tree, in a place which she has 
dedicated to her daydreams, where 
both her happiest and unhappiest hours 
are spent—happy because here at least 
there is no one to disturb her, un- 
happy because here she realizes the 
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full burden of her solitude. As she 
sits watching the ships sail by, “look- 
ing out into the world,” as she calls 
it, she develops a superstitious belief 
that her life will not always go on as 
it has done, but that some day some- 
thing will happen which will change 
the whole course of her existence. 
Perhaps someone will come in a boat 
and fetch her away. Elli has met 
ouly three men in her life: the first 
was scarcely to be called a man, he 
was little more than an overgrown 
schoolboy; the others were Olof Kalm 
and her husband. She had not realized 
that she loved Olof when she first met 
him, but since those days he has some- 
how become idealized in her fancy as 
the embodiment of what might have 
been. Sometimes he takes the guise of 
a deliverer, and then she allows herself 
to think—for there can be no harm in 
thinking—how it would be if he were 
to come over the fjord and fetch her 
away. 


“Come as you are,” he says, and gives 
her a kiss on the forehead. 

“How did you know that I 
you?” she asks. 

“T saw it in your eyes.” 

“And you have come to fetch me?” 

“Yes, for I have thought of you by 
day and dreamed of you by night.” 

“Where shall we go?” 

“Away from here, The wind is with 
us; ler us sail over the waters of the 
fjord.” 

“Then it is true that you love me?” 

“It is true.” 

“And you will always love me?” 

“Always! Come with me. No one 
will look for you; they will think that 
you have gone for a swim and are 
drowned, Hold up your shawl, it will 
make a sail.” 


loved 


Away they go over the waves, away, 
away! The red house disappears in 
the distance, and she is on her way 
to a far country, where Olof lives in 
a little house on the edge of a steep 
hill. 
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Such dreams as these are supposed 
to belong only to girlhood; but Elli 
indulges in them still, and when at last 
she hears that her husband’s former 
travelling companion is actually com- 
ing to spend the summer with them 
as a paying guest she believes that he 
has come only for her sake, and that 
her secret wishes have had some 
strange, inexplicable power of draw- 
ing him towards her. 

Olof comes, and the former acquaint- 
ance ripens. He finds Elli charming 
now that she is another man’s wife, 
and wonders why he had not thought 
so before. He is busily engaged in 
writing a book on “Woman in the 
Realistic Literature of France,” wom- 
an being, as he says, a very popular 
subject at that time. He discusses all 
manner of social questions with Elli, 
unhappy marriages being one of them, 
and gives it as his opinion that all ill- 
assorted couples should separate. He 
knows that she is unhappy by a kind 
of instinct when on first entering the 
house the appearance of the dining- 
room oppresses him. The colorless 
walls and worn-out furniture bear the 
stamp of uniformity and boredom; he 
knows that they sit, year in, year out, 
each in his and her own place, gazing at 
their plates with nothing to say, while 
from time to time the silence is broken 
by a request to pass the bread or the 
remark that there is no more butter. 

Olof’s artistic temperament enables 
him to see and to feel this as though 
he had been actually present, and he 
encourages Elli to tell him how she 
has spent her time, while he in turn 
confesses to her many things which 
cause her to admire him for his hon- 
esty, little realizing how easy a matter 
it is for a man to confess faults of 
which he is not in the very least 
ashamed. She tells him how she used 
to go out alone on ski after everyone 
else had gone to bed, how she wan- 
dered through the pine forests by 
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moonlight and returned so tired that 
she was cured for the time being— 
cured of the terrible feeling of louell- 
ness that haunted her. 

To all that she tells him he listens 
with a sympathetic interest, and grad- 
ually he teaches her to share his in- 
terests—a thing which her husband 
had never attempted to do—and they 
read together Tolstoy’s Anna Karenina, 
Ibsen’s Doll’s House, and some of Rune- 
berg’s poems, lingering over his lines 
on friendship in The Swan. 


“Do you believe in a friendship such 
as that?” Elli asked, and he replied: 

“I believe that it is the only thing of 
any value, the only thing that remains 
when all else is lost and done for. It 
is the beginning of love, and it is love's 
heir. When love dies friendship re- 
mains.” 


This was exactly what Elli thought 
too; she believed in it as the realiza- 
tion of the life which she had sought 
after, and she believed that Olof really 
meant what he had said, 

The italics are ours; they emphasize 
the knowledge of human nature con- 
tained in those words. If Juhani Aho 
describes the woman’s inner life with 
unflinching realism, neither does he 
spare his own sex, and Olof’s colossal 
selfishness looms large in all its cold- 
blooded deformity. He realizes that 
she must have loved him long ago in 
the days before her marriage, and the 
thought flatters him: “How grandly 
tragic! How she must have suffered!” 
The pity which he might have felt for 
her is swallowed up in an esthetic 
sense of the fitness of things. He had 
read many French novels, and had felt 
attracted by the passionate manner in 
which women of the South expressed 
their feelings; even the most ordinary re- 
volver tragedy delighted him; but here 
was something grander still—a silent 
suffering which knows nothing of the 
relief to be obtained by a passionate 
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outburst, a soul weighted by a sense 
of duty, a life spent in suppressing it- 
self. It gave him an artistic satisfac- 
tion to compare the women of the 
South with the women of the North, 
and now for the first time he did so 
to the advantage of the latter. Some- 
times he, too, would let his imagination 
wander, thinking how pleasant it 
would be to have a secret love affair 
in a beautiful spot like this. What a 
delightful relaxation during the inter- 
vals of work and study! He was 
fully convinced that she loved him 
so much that she was practically his; 
he had but to stretch out his arms and 
she would come; but when he asked 
himself, “Do I love her?” he decided 
that he did not do so sufficiently to 
devote himself entirely to her, while 
on the other hand he loved her too 
much to disturb her outward peace. 
He thinks that he understands her, 
but in reality he understands her only 
up to a certain point, while she, for 
her part, entirely fails to understand 
him. She is a far simpler character 
than the women writers of “human 
documents,” and it is a terrible shock 
when she discovers that although he 
is not satisfied with the friendship 
which they have so often discussed to- 
gether he does not care for her suffi- 
ciently to be burdened for life; and 
when at last the awakening comes, 
and Olof sails away in a ship without 
her, she is left in the old place by the 
fjord, lonely as ever and more un- 
happy than before, because now even 
her daydreams have been taken from 
her. 

There is something restful about 
Juhani Aho’s style; his characters are 
made to stand out against a beautiful 
background of never ending lakes and 
distant low-lying hills over-grown with 
dark pine forests. In his next book, 
Punu (1898), he gives the story of the 
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last struggle between Christianity and 
heathendom. Panu, the Seer of 
Korpivaara, is a picturesque figure 
with his long, thin, straggling black 
hair, and a worthy descendant of the 
old magicians. His followers are large- 
limbed, bearded men, clothed in furs 
and armed with bows und arrows, their 
names having a strange sound, un- 
couth as themselves—Ilpo, Kuisma, 
Jouko, and others. They are camping 
out in the snow on their way to a fair 
with skins of animals for sale, their 
snow-shoes (ski) are standing upright 
in the snow round the camp fire, and 
before starting on their day’s journey 
the men gather in a half-circle round 
who half sings, half 
chants, a prayer to the forest god. 
The book is a beautiful panorama 
from beginning to end, with this pecu- 
liarity, that the scene is always laid out 
of doors and it is always winter. 
Aho is one of the few writers who 
know how to describe a northern win- 
ter without making their readers long 
for the fireside, and is able instead to 
make them conscious of the beauty and 
stillness of a great pine forest car- 
peted with snow where men on ski 
glide noiselessly in and out among the 
trees, bearing torches on a dark night. 
Here ends a sketch of six authors 
whose works may be allowed to speak 
for them. They seldom dwell on 
politics, have never exhibited a revolu- 
tionary tendency, and it is extremely 
doubtful whether any nation in Europe 
can produce six representative writers 
who show less inclination to overthrow 
the foundations of Church and State; 
their ideals, both social and political, 
are based on all that is best in West- 
ern Europe; for “the Finlanders have,” 
as a French writer puts it, “idealized 
us, and in so doing they have striven 
hard to live up to their ideal.” 
Hermione Ramsden. 
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CHURCH-GOING. 


Many persons have lately been dis- 
cussing the question of church-going. 
Why do so few men go to church? 
The assemblage always, or almost al- 
ways, exhibits a large majority of 
women. But this is relatively unim- 
portant, for women are always numeri- 
cally preponderant in almost any non- 
political meeting within doors. Every 
lecturer, especially when his lecture is 
not a gate-money affair, knows that the 
sex supplies most of his audience. I 
have seen ladies devoutly attend a 
series of Hegelian lectures, while men 
stayed away, and that was in a univer- 
sity town. That the ladies understood 
what they heard I deem improbable 
in a high degree! the men knew that 
their intellects were unequal to tack- 
ling the lofty theme, The truth is that 
women love to assemble themselves 
together under a roof, and that men 
naturally dislike the process. At an 
afternoon performance or matinée in a 
theatre there are far more bonnets 
than bare heads. Moreover, though 
woman often says that she “has no 
time,’”’ she really has more time at her 
disposal than man possesses—when she 
chooses. 

One cause of non-church-going, and 
of non-chapel-going, is, of course, re- 
ligious scepticism. The topic need not 
here be discussed; people can believe 
in Haeckel who cannot believe in re- 
vealed religion. They expend their 
large capital of credulity on the Ger- 
man philosopher, and we need not ask 
why they go not to church, or chapel, 
or even to Temple (City). In 1658, or 
thereabouts, a sturdy beggar was 
hanged in Dumfries for being a sturdy 
atheist; but this is now a free country, 
and people are not driven into kirk 
to avoid capital punishment. 


But all infrequent and _ sparing 


church-goers do not absent themselves: 
because they are irreligious, The fact 
is that they are tired, that they regard 
Sunday as a day of rest, and that they 
do not regard church as a place of re- 
pose. The mere idea of donning boots, 
frock-coats, and tall hats early in the 
day is repugnant to their spirits. 
Others, more energetic, having but one 
off-day in the week, use it for air and 
exercise. They fish, or walk, or bi- 
cycle, or play golf. I condemn but 
understand their conduct, being much 
too Scottish to play golf or fish, myself, 
on Sunday. The Israelites, from 
whom we inherit the Sabbath, did not 
go to temple every Sabbath—Jerusalem 
was too far away—and in their palmy 
times they had no synagogues whither 
they could repair once a week or of- 
tener. They merely did not work on 
the Sabbath—at least, they were for- 
bidden to de so. The Decalogue says 
nothing about not playing on the Sab- 
bath, nothing about going to taber- 
nacle on that day. The command not 
to play is a Protestant injunction, “a 
thing of human invention,” and there- 
fore Knox ought, logically, to have 
deemed it “idolatrous.” They say that 
even Calvin played bowls on Sunday, 
and had cricket been popular at 
Geneva no doubt he would have played 
cricket, or umpired at least. In the old 
English translation of Don Quizote, 
cricket is played in Spain. Servetus, 
whom Calvin burned at Geneva, was a 
Spaniard, but probably he did not in- 
troduce cricket into Switzerland. I did 
that in 1870, but the game struck no 
root. However, this is a digression. 
‘Calvin certainly made people go to the 
sermons. My contention, on the main 
point, is that many not irreligious peo- 
ple seldom go to church, like Dr. John- 
son’s religious friend Dr. Campbell. 
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According to Dr. Juhnson, Campbell 
“never lied on paper,” “never with pen 
and ink.” “Campbell is a good man, 
a pious man,” said Dr. Johnson. “I 
am afraid he has not been in the inside 
of a church for many years; but he 
never passes a church without pulling 
off his hat. This shows that he has 
good principles. I used to go pretty 
often to Campbell’s on a Sunday even- 
ing.’ Campbell declared that he once 
drank fhirteen bottles of port at a 
sitting. Dr. Johnson was uncertain 
about this, but said: “I loved Campbell; 
he was a solid, orthodox man; he had a 
reverence for religion. Though defec- 
tive in practice, he was religious in 
principle.” Boswell thought Campbell 
was misunderstood. “Though Milton 
could without remorse absent himself 
from public worship, I cannot,” says 
young Auchinleck. Campbell, he says, 
read the Greek Testament constantly; 
but he was not a church-goer. 

Many of us, if the clergy will be- 
lieve me, are Campbellites. On this 
point I have taken counsel with a man 
of letters, who has the misfortune to 
be a laborer out of work. By my re- 
quest he has put on paper a few com- 
ments on an article’ lately published 
by another member of Clan Diarmaid— 
the Rev. R. J. Campbell, of the City 
Temple. The preacher does not spare 
the comfortable classes; but they are 
used to being castigated by the pulpit 
and the Press. As to the working man, 
the reverend author writes: “His 
keenest struggles are for shorter hours 
and better wages, but not that he may 
employ them for higher ends. He is 
often lazy, unthrifty, improvident, 
sometimes immoral, foul-mouthed, and 
untruthful. Unlike the American 
worker, he has comparatively little as- 
piration or ambition. Conscientious- 
ness is a virtue conspicuous by its 
rarity. Those who have had close 
dealings with the British working man 
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know he needs watching or work wild 
be badly done, and the time employed 
upon it will be as long as he can get 
paid for. It is as Ruskin puts it—that 
joy in labor has ceased under the sun. 
The worker does not work for the 
work’s sake, but for the pay’s sake, 
and his principal aim is to work as lit- 
tle as possible, and get as much as pos- 
sible both in money and leisure. Such 
a working man’s Sunday, therefore, is 
exactly what we should expect—a day 
of idle self-indulgence or drunken 
rowdyism. He does not go to church, 
and the churches are blamed for it; but 
his reason for abstention is not be- 
cause his ethical standard is higher 
than the church-goer’s—far otherwise. 

My laboring ally (who expresses him- 
self with perfect urbanity) observes 
that a good deal of nonsense was ut- 
tered in reply te Dr. Campbell; espe- 
cially a saving clause which he intro- 
duced was overlooked by his critics. 
But my friend goes on to say that the 
desire for shorter periods of work and 
better wages is not peculiar to the 
class of manual toilers. We all want 
these things. Even authors struggle 
to obtain higher prices or royalties for 
their work, and, to them, their work is 
as joyous as Mr. Ruskin says that work 
ought to be. (The author of the Book 
of Genesis took the opposite view.) 
There can be no “joy” in always mak- 
ing the same pinhead by machinery. 
“Yellow labor,’”’ some hint, was sent to 
Africa because the mine-owners, for 
their part, wanted to get more work for 
less wages. Their idea is not more un- 
selfish than that of the working man. 
As to laziness, my unemployed friend 
writes: “To-day I saw ten unemployed 
workmen jostling each other in their 
eager endeavors to get a glimpse ef 
the announcements of vacant situations 
in the advertisement columns of a 
daily paper, as the journal was dis- 
played inside a free library; and the 
scene was repeated every time a later 
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edition of the various papers was 
posted up. Were these men seeking 
an outlet for their ingrained laziness? 
Mr. Campbell might say that their 
laziness would be made manifest when 
they were installed in situations. But 
the employer has the remedy in his 
own hands, and while there is a sur- 
plus of available labor he does not 
hesitate to use it. The workman 
knows this, and there is nothing in the 
world he dreads so much as the lean 
ogre of unemployment. To be thrown 
suddenly on one’s own scanty re- 
sources; to tramp the city streets from 
morning till night, day after day, week 
after week, in a fruitless quest for 
work; to see the scanty household be- 
longings disappearing bit by bit; to 
have the wife’s anxious glance search- 
ing one’s face every evening for hope- 
ful tidings; worse still, to hear little 
children asking for food while the con- 
dition of the larder resembles that of 
the celebrated Madame Hubbard—it is 


a dismal and depressing experience, 
and I have never met a fellow-work- 
man who, having gone through one 
such time, was so much in love with 
laziness as to desire a repetition of it. 
Yet thousands of would-be industrious 
workmen are at present undergoing the 


like experiences. But the Rev. R. J. 
Campbell knows all this. His position 
as a minister of the Gospel demands 
that he should not be ignorant of these 
things. 

“In reply to the charge that the 
workman is unthrifty and improvident, 
it can reasonably be urged that only 
the higher-paid artisans are able to 
exercise the virtue of thrift. It has 
been proved by comparatively recent 
statistics that the average weekly 
wages of the working classes in this 
country amount to somewhat less than 
twenty-three shillings per adult male. 
Now, arguing from my own experience, 
as having subsisted on such a wage, I 
know that it is impossible for a working 
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man, even though his family be small, 
to save anything for a rainy day, or 
other such contingency, out of that 
income. Certainly some working men 
who are in receipt of this average wage. 
or even less, manage to spend a por- 
tion of it at the public-house, but they 
or their families, or both, have to suffer 
by the deprivation of some necessary 
for this indulgence. Generally it is 
the family that pays the penalty, and 
that fact is a proof that somt work- 
men are criminally selfish—which, by 
the way, is an adjective that the Rev. 
R. J. Campbell has omitted to include 
in his collection.” 

On Dr. Campbell’s other charges as 
of being “foul-mouthed,” my friend 
has a good deal to say. He admits the 
habitual use of a disagreeable adjec- 
tive, but, really, that is a mere rhetori- 
cal device. Scottish judges, a century 
ago, were at least as foul-mouthed, 
and were far more devoted to the bot- 
tle than the average workman. One 
glory of the Bench, being restricted to 
water, discovered and confessed that 
for thirty years he had never been 
sober. As for the language of Lord 
Braxfield, it far outshone, in florid elo- 
quence, that of the working man, and 
it was not only our army and navy 
that swore terribly all over Western Eu- 
rope, and wherever a ship might sail. 
Even now, is the language used on the 
Links peculiarly chaste? I am not pre- 
pared to throw the first stone at the 
rhetorical toiler. That the working 
man is peculiarly mendacious, or men- 
dacious at all, I have never discovered 
by experience, and my ally writes that 
the charge “is too absurd to need ref- 
utation.”” Concerning the superior am- 
bition and conscientiousness of the 
Transatlantic toiler, my friend writes: 
“As for the comparison with the 
American workman, one has to take 
Mr. Campbell’s word for the statement. 
I have a friend, a carpenter, who has 
just returned from America, not find- 
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ing these sufficient scope for his ‘am- 
bition and aspiration.’ Questioned as 
to labor conditions in that country, he 
gave a terse illustration of Yankee 
‘hustling’ methods: “Two men are 
sent into two separate rooms to do 
the necessary carpentering. The one 
who comes out last is fired.’ (‘Fired,’ it 
may be necessary to mention, is the 
American equivalent of our ‘dis- 
charge.’ Doubtless the process is sup- 
posed to be stimulating to the ‘fired’ 
one’s ambition.)” 

As to the absence of delight in work 
for its own sake, it is urged, first, that 
much work is mere mechanical ma- 
chine-tending; next, that the toiler has 
seldom the luck to find a task congenial 
to his natural tastes. “If he could 
choose his occupation there is a dan- 
ger that the indulgence of his aspira- 
tions might result in the profession of 
popular preacher being overcrowded.” 
This, I think, is true. Though many 
Britons do not rejoice in being quies- 
cent listeners‘in churches (or temples), 
I am convinced that almost every one 
of us would dearly: love to have his 
innings in the pupit. On this instinct 
of the British heart I shall later base 
a practical suggestion. 

Coming to the workman’s indifference 
in the matter of church-going, my 
friend says, and some of his words are 
of gold: “The very head and front of 
the workman’s offending seems to be 
that he does not attend church. It may 
be taken for granted that working men 
do not, to any considerable number, fre- 
quent either church or chapel. I have 
worked in a factory employing upwards 
of three thousand men, and there I 
have found but a comparatively small 
proportion, not more than 20 per cent., 
who professed any active interest in 
matters of religion. The remainder 
were indifferent. What is the special 
reason for this remissness I do not pre- 
tend to know. Some say it is a ques- 
tion of dress. The artisan’s ‘Sunday 
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best’ is not a tasteful garb, and per- 
haps the wearer is dimly conscious of 
that fact. I have noticed that the male 
members of the congregation who lin- 
ger outside the church or chapel doors 
after the service is over are almost 
without exception attired in the frock- 
coat and silk hat of customary respect- 
ability; and certainly the working man 
resents the disdain which some of 
these gentlemen display towards one 
less immaculately attired than them- 
selves. Perhaps the remedy for this 
untoward state of affairs lies in the 
adoption of some inexpensive, uniform 
garment, designed expressly for 
church- and chapel-goers. If this sug- 
gestion is put into practice, the ladies 
must be exempted, or the churches will 
infallibly lose the more numerous and 
more interesting part of their present 
congregations.” 

Here the nail is knocked on the head. 
Let us have a church-going uniform— 
say, a vestment like an, umpire’s coat, 
made of canvas (or of sackcloth—any- 
thing cheap will do), and covering the 
wearer from neck to heel. A canvas 
cap will do the rest, and place all men 
on a level—in church. Nobody will be 
ashamed to go because he has@pot a 
frock-coat and a tall hat. Let the 
bishops see to this, and let the Non- 
conformists aid in this salutary reform 
of the vestments of the laity. 

We now come to the most serious 
obstacle to church-going, in many cases 
—sermons. In other cases, preaching, 
I fear, is the chief attraction. “Preach! 
preach!” said Knox, in 1559, when, 
among Calvinists, people went “to the 
sermons,” au préche, as, before the Ref- 
ormation, they went to the Mass. In 
French, le préche means Protestantism; 
aller au préche means to join the Prot- 
estant Church and party. In the Pres- 
byterian Kirk, preaching, not worship, 
became thesole object and end of church. 
When even the Knoxian Book of Com- 
mon Order was dropped, the current 
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voice of the preacher was everything. 
His extempore, or, at least, self-made, 
prayers were only a variety of the ser- 
mons, were often “topical” and politi- 
cal, The hearers, not knowing what 
the minister was going to pray for, or 
in what terms, could not pray with 
him; they could only listen, admire, 
and criticise. By the admission of an 
eminent Covenanter, “I have seen, and 
daily, much disorder and extravagancy 
in conceived” (original) “prayers, which 
does afflict me.” (Diary of Brodie of 
Brodie, 1661.) 

The essence of Protestant church- 
going, where no Book of Common 
Prayer existed, was intellectual. The 
essence of the Catholic ideal has been 
spiritual, hampered by the use of a 
language not understanded of the peo- 
ple. The English Puritans and Scottish 
Presbyterians cut down the part of the 
congregation in common worship. 
They abolished in Scotland, in England 
they were eager to abolish, the re- 
sponses. The preacher was everything, 
except that the congregation took part 
in psalm-singing. Why this was right, 
while the utterance of responses was 
wrong, one can only guess, or try to 
guess, 

As to church-going, the sermon cuts 
both ways. My ally writes that the 
dull mechanic exercise of many trades 
“engenders a craving for something 
more stimulating than listening to 
what is often, if the truth be told, but 
a prosy discourse—for all preachers are 
not R. J. Campbells. But it is scarcely 
wise to assume that every workman 
who does not go to church spends the 
Sunday in self-indulgence or drunken 
rowdyism; or, as Mr. Campbell says 
later in his article, as ‘a roystering 
holiday-maker singing lewd songs op- 
posite the doors of home-keeping cit- 
izens:’ Many workmen take advantage 


of their release from the factory and 
the slum to take a stroll in the coun- 
try—such country as skirts our manu- 
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facturing towns—and a goodly propor- 
tion of those who do not go to church 
or chapel attend the adult Sundey 
schools. At these schools the scholars 
are not called upon to accept any 
particular dogmas, and there are no 
class distinctions, but all meet upon 
a common ground of good fellowship. 
The instruction provided is not solely 
of a religious character. Copy-books 
are furnished for the improvement of 
the handwriting of those who desire it, 
and there is usually a library from 
which, for a nominal charge, books 
may be borrowed.” 

Looking at the case of the middle 
classes, of most of us, it is clear that 
eloquent and sympathetic preachers 
such as Dr. R. J. Campbell and the late 
Canon Ainger, or learned preachers 
such as Bampton lecturers, draw many 
men au préche who are actually fright- 
ened away by bad, dull, ignorant 
preachers, The sect of Campbellites 
(followers of that Dr. Campbell whom 
Dr. Johnson loved) often take much 
pleasure in the service, whether ornate 
or simple, of the Church of England. 
They are not irreligious men—much the 
reverse. But they find that the spirit- 
ual benefits of the service are apt to be 
destroyed by silly sermons; perhaps 
even by good sermons, which stimu- 
late the critical faculty, and rouse in- 
tellectual opposition and a desire to 
have it out with the preacher in the 
vestry. As this topic is serious, I re- 
sist the temptation to illustrate the 
matter by giving (as I am tempted to 
do) samples of irritating sermons. To 
be told that, as in heaven “there will 
be no more sea,”’ therefore there will 
be no vegetation, is a mild specimen 
of the thing that troubles us. We must 
not be too hard on the preachers. The 
art of literary composition, the saving 
sense of humor, knowledge, wisdom, 
are not given to all men in holy orders, 
and yet these men are compelled to 
exercise a difficult form of the literary 





























art. Their compulsory sermons are 
very great deterrents to the Campbell- 
ite: they frighten him away from 
church, What can be done? We can- 
not enable many excellent men to be 
good preachers, yet we insist that they 
must preach, and so ruin the effect of 
the services in many blundering ways. 
To walk out of church is to be rude to 
the preacher. We are not King James, 
to cry: “Man, either speak sense or 
come down!” We cannot shout, like 
Queen Elizabeth: “Hold there; leave 
that alone!” But how we wish that 
such explosions were possible, and how 
inappropriate is our frame of mind! 

My practical suggestion that each 
layman should preach in turn, since, 
as we all want to preach, the expedient 
would fill the churches, is not practica- 
ble, I fear. The bishop, or somebody, 
would need to examine each candidate 
for a turn in the pulpit, and the labor 
would be excessive. The idea of an 
Order of Preachers, composed of 
clerics who really can preach, is notori- 
ously open to other objections. Few 
clergyman, even if conscious of being 
bad preachers, would like to give up 
their pulpits. Again, even if they were 
willing to read classical masterpieces 
of pulpit oratory, this would offend 
many of the congregation. They like 
to criticise the rector or the curate— 
an exercise not religious in character, 
but rather frivolous than otherwise. 
One cannot do more than state the dif- 
ficulties of the case, and explain those 
deterrents to Campbellites which are 
least understood by the clergy. They 
are often overworked, and that may 
in part account for the facts thus 
stated by my ally. 

“Often in the poorer quarters of our 
large towns the clergy know little of 
their parishioners outside the circle of 
the regular chrch-goers. In this con- 
nection I may be pardoned for relat- 
ing a trifling personal experience. I 
had lived for about two years in a 
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back house, of a back street, in the 
midst of a thickly populated industrial 
district, my limited income preventing 
me from residing in more palatial and 


salubrious quarters. During that time 
I had never come in contact with the 
minister in spiritual charge of the 
parish. One Sunday afternoon, how- 
ever, I received a visit from an elderly 
gentleman in clerical attire and eye- 
glasses, who announced himself as the 
vicar. He had kindly brought me a 
copy of the parish magazine. My wife 
had been ailing that day, and the most 
pressing of the household duties had 
fallen to my share. To while away 
an interval between my domestic tasks, 
I had been reading the Descent of Man, 
lent me by a friend, and I had laid 
the book aside upon my visitor’s en- 
trance, After making a few urbane 
inquiries as to my personal circum- 
stances, size of family, and so forth, 
the reverend gentleman’s glance fell 
upon the book, and no sooner did he 
discover the title than he gravely repre- 
hended me for reading such “trash” 
on the Sabbath. Then he launched 
into a vehement exposition of the re- 
ligious heresies of the man Darwin, in 
the style of the Rev. Nehemiah 
Holdenough. When he had concluded, 
I was about to justify myself, but, un- 
willing further to wound the worthy 
gentleman’s susceptibilities, I re- 
frained, and merely invited him to take 
a cup of tea. This offer he curtly de- 
clined, and made a speedy departure, 
taking—unkindest cut of all—the parish 
magazine away with him! During the 
ensuing twelve months that I remained 
in the district the visit was not re- 
peated, and I should have considered 
myself a special object of the vicar’s 
displeasure had I not found that my 
neighbors were likewise unhonored.” 
Had this vicar been a man of sense, 
he would have entered into a friendly 
discussion of Darwinism—a faith which 
is not without its interesting difficul- 
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ties. The author whom I have been 
citing, though a laborer out of em- 


ployment, is as capable as another of 
Longman’s Magazine. 
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appreciating discussion of the Darwin- 
ian hypothesis. 
Andrew Lang. 
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To many my title will appear an ab- 
surdity. But any one who doubts the 
existence, or even the “sanctity,” of a 
marriage tie among animals doesn’t 
know many animals well. We have 
no more a monopoly of conjugal fidel- 
ity than we have of any of the other 
virtues. Here, as elsewhere, the more 
closely we study animals the less we 
feel disposed to boast of our “superior- 
ity.” Some of us may even find our- 
selves in the position of the newly- 
converted Cinghalese chief, who, when 
told by the missionary that he must 
break up his harem to live a Christian 


life, exclaimed aghast: “White man 
only one wife, all life long? How dis- 
gusting! Just like Wanderoo mon- 
keys!” 


Marriage consists in the union of the 
sexes for such a term and under such 
conditions as will result in the pro- 
duction and survival of the largest 
number of most effective offspring, in 
each particular species, climate, and 
grade of civilization. The duration of 
marriage is usually determined by the 
length of time during which the off- 
spring require the care and protection 
of both parents in order properly to 
equip them for the struggle of life. 
Monogamous marriage, lasting for life, 
is the highest type as yet evolved, and 
has survived all other forms and be- 
come that adopted by every dominant 
race, on account of its resulting in the 
largest number of most efficient off- 
spring. 

I believe that this fact has not been 
given the weight which it deserves in 
discussing the origin and sanctions of 
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human marriage. Of course the bare 
fact of marriage or sexual union is 
present in all species of animals; but 
in all the higher and many even of the 
intermediate forms a definite term is 
also fixed for this union, with rights 
possessed by both parties under it and 
penalties for its violation. Not only so, 
but every form of conjugal union which 
the ingenuity of man has been able 
to devise can be found to exist in full 
perfection among the so-called lower 
animals. From promiscuity, through 
union simply for the mating season, to 
polygamy, polyandry and, finally, 
monogamy and monandry, every pos- 
sible phase and form of the institution 
can be studied outside of the human 
species. The same results appear to 
have been reached by experiment here 
as in our own species, namely, that in 
proportion as the species rise in the 
scale of aggressiveness and intelli- 
gence, promiscuity, or mere mating- 
season union, tends to disappear and 
either a lasting form of polygamy, or, 
more frequently, a fairly well settled 
form of monogamy, in many cases even 
lasting for life, is reached. 

There is an absolutely unbroken 
series of these ties and relations, be- 
ginning with the earliest appearance of 
young needing parental care. The 
earlier stages may be dismissed with 
the simple statement that originally 
and for millions of generations in the 
process of evolution sex did not exist 
at all. The primitive organism was 
first non-sexual, reproducing by the 
simple process of fission or dividing 
into two, and next bisexual, or, as it 

















is sometimes termed, hermaphrodite. 
Then came, as a division of labor, an 
exclusively female organism, forming 
and depositing the ova, or eggs, which 
were then fertilized by the male in the 
“nest” or pool in which they were de- 
posited; and finally full union of the 
sexes, 

We might, perhaps, delay long 
enough to note that some form of con- 
jugal union occurs even before this 
last; inasmuch as the male of several 
species, for instance, the stickleback, 
takes an active part in the building 
of the nest, in which the eggs are to 
be deposited, and afterwards assists the 
female in guarding the eggs from their 
natural enemies until hatching occurs. 
The males of the sea-horse (Hippocam- 
pus) and the pipe-fish (Syngnathus) 
hatch the eggs in external pouches. 
Indeed, in a number of species, and 
even whole genera of fishes, the sal- 
mon, for instance, this protective duty 
is performed exclusively by the male, 
the female’s responsibility having 
ended when the eggs are deposited. I 
have watched the great thirty-pound 
dog-salmon hanging in the swift cur- 
rent of the rapids of the Great White 
Salmon River, where it pours its icy 
flood into the Columbia, hovering over 
the shallow basins, scooped in the 
gravel and boulders, in which the fe- 
male salmon has deposited her eggs, 
and chasing away their deadliest 
enemies, the semi-cannibal trout. Not 
only may the females be seen rooting 
among the stones of the river bed, like 
so many pigs, to scoop out these nest- 
beds, but old fishermen assure me that 
early in the season the males who ar- 
rive first set to work at the same task, 


and by the time the females come have’ 


nests all ready for their use. With 
that touch of nature which makes the 
whole world kin, the male who has the 
finest “house” to display will, probably, 
capture the handsomest mate, just as 
in Vanity Fair, and so fierce are. the 
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contests for the choicest “building 
sites” that the whole rapids are 


churned into foam by the struggles of 
the huge silver-bodied fellows. Some 
are even killed outright; but most of 
the vanquished push on, sullenly, fur- 
ther up the stream, to settle on the 
next riffie-bed and wait for a second 
choice of mates among such females 
as have not been captured by the vic- 
tors below. 

Even more graceful and picturesque 
is the sight of our little rainbow-hued 
blue sun-fish as he floats in the shal- 
lows of an Adirondack lake over the 
laboriously-scooped basin in the yellow 
sand in which his mate has laid her 
eggs. Every one of his prismatic 
colors glitters in the June sunshine, 
every spine of his shimmering fins and 
frills bristles with pride and pugnacity, 
as he hovers and circles above «his 
treasure, ready to fly at anything less 
than three times his size that may 
come near. So that in one sense the 
father is as ancient an institution, 
biologically, as the mother. Indeed, 
conscious, voluntary care of the young 
is exercised earlier by the male than 
by the female. 

With the exception of the higher in- 
sects and crustaceans, all invertebrates 
and all vertebrates below the higher 
fishes are in this condition of un-united 
sexes. In this stage, with the excep- 
tions mentioned, the young receive 
practically no parental care whatever, 
even the mother’s responsibility end- 
ing with the deposition of the eggs, 
the reason apparently being that their 
organism is so simple that they are 
capable of starting in the world for 
themselves without special protection. 
Or, perhaps, to put it more correctly, 
they are produced in such enormous 
numbers that even without any paren- 
tal care a sufficient number can sur- 
vive to continue the race. 

As soon as we cross the line of the 
higher fishes and enter the ‘classes ‘of 
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amphibians and reptiles we find a state 
of sexual congress. established, and the 
beginnings of parental care, which de- 
volves almost exclusively upon the 
mother. The union of the sexes lasts 
merely through the pairing season, and 
the mother is responsible for the care 
of the young. Even at this level the 
tule has some curious exceptions, as, 
for instance, among certain toads, in 
whom the eggs, after being deposited 
by the female, are actually brooded 
over and hatched by the male; in one 
species (Rhinoderma Darwinii) in the 
interior of his huge mouth, or croaking 
sacs; and in another (Alytes obstetri- 
cans) by being wound in strings about 
his body, and literally incubated, by 
being kept cool and moist. 

This type of conjugal union is ex- 
ceedingly wide-spread and covers a 
uong period in theevolutionof marriage. 
in fact, it may be said to be almost 
universal throughout the amphibians 
and reptiles and the lower mammals, 
exiending, indeed, into some of the 
higher species of the latter. 

The lowest stage at which the con- 
jugal tie becomes really analogous to 
human marriage is reached in the birds 
and the higher mammalia, in which 
both parents assume a certain degree 
of responsibility for the care of the 
young, although this, as a rule, is de- 
cidedly limited on the part of the male. 
it is a curious fact, and one which has 
never yet been adequately explained, 
that this phase of parental protection 
is more highly developed in birds than 
in the mammals, who are in other 
respects higher. The great majority 
of male birds play quite an active and 
prominent part in the protection of the 
female and the care of the young. 
The union is usually for a comparative- 
fy long period; in some instances actual- 
ly reaching the highest human stage, 
and lasting as long as life itself does. 
in mammals, on the other hand, only a 
few of the highest have reached the 
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pitch of paternal protection of the 
young for more than the very 
briefest period, and absolutély none 
of them, except man, the higher 
apes, and some monkeys, have bound 
themselves to a union lasting through- 
out life. The progress of the forms 
of combination of the sexes might be 
expressed in the statement that the 
accumulations of racial experience tend 
to show that by the production of a 
smaller and smaller number of off- 
spring and the expenditure upon these 
of a greater amount of parental care, 
better results can be obtained in effi- 
ciency and capacity for survival. 

We have living examples of every 
possible stage of the solution of this 
problem, from the production of eggs 
by hundreds of thousands, as in the in- 
sects and the fishes, with absolutely no 
parental care and a loss from enemies 
of ninety-five per cent., through the 
intermediate types of mammals, with 
their broods of from six to a dozen 
members and with an infant mortality 
of probably not more than fifty per 
cent., up to the highest mammals, in- 
cluding man, with but a single off- 
spring at a birth and an infant mortal- 
ity of twenty per cent. And we be- 
lieve that almost every individual in- 
stance will be found to be explainable 
by conformity to this law, in so far as 
circumstances permit; each progressive 
organism giving the greater amount of 
care and protection to the young, and 
thus causing the race to grow and pro- 
gress; while each retrogressive or de- 
generate organism gives a smaller 
amount of parental care than is neces- 
sary to maintain the race at its level. 

This, of course, is an exceedingly 
crude and dogmatic sort of statement, 
for the influences which determine a 
particular course of action on the part 
of an animal are almost as complex as 
those which may do so in our own 
species, It is an open question whether 
those animals whose warmer and more 
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altruistic tendencies caused them to 
give greater care and protection both 
to the mother and to the young grad- 
ually succeeded better in the struggle 
for life, leaving more offspring inherit- 
ing these tendencies and intensified in 
them by longer experience and trans- 
mission,—which is my own personal 
belief,—or whether those animals 
which, from the furious pressure of the 
struggle for existence, were unable to 
spare enough time and energy from a 
bare preservation of their own lives 
to give their young proper care and 
attention were gradually eliminated, 
leaving those who were, so to speak, 
“rich” enough to spend more time upon 
this in possession of the field; or, 
whether,: as the race progressed and 
the individual became more complex, 
fertility began to fail, and those who 
did not supplement this waning fertil- 
ity by additional assiduousness in the 
care and protection of their young 
gradually went to the wall. All these 
questions are impossible of positive an 
swer, and I ought, perhaps, here to 
apologize for the apparent dogmatism 
of my own statements, as this is largely 
forced upon me by the limitations of 
space and time, and is intended merely 
to indicate those positions which seem 
most rational and tenable to me, leav- 
ing every other observer, or reader, to 
hold and define his own in like manner. 

Now that we have reached the stage 
of the union of the sexes for a definite, 
even though brief, period, and a cer- 
tain amount, however small, of paren- 
tal care and responsibility for the wel- 
fare of the offspring, I should like, very 
briefly, to glance over the factors and 
conditions which seem to control the 
further development of conjugal rela- 
tions. 

The first fact, which stands out 
clearly, is that while all forms of union 
are to be found among birds and ani- 
mals, an overwhemingly large major- 
ity of these are monogamous. I am 
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well aware that this statement will 
be received with a good deal of in- 
credulity, as the impression appears to 
prevail, in most circles outside of bio- 
logical, that either promiscuity or 
polygamy is the prevailing form. I can 
only account for this impression by the 
fact that most of our domestic animals 
are, as a rule, polygamous, or even, as 
in the case of the dog, promiscuous. 
How much of this looseness of morals 
is due to their association with man, 
or the changed conditions under which 
they are placed, I shall not attempt to 
Say. But it is precisely this free inter- 
fertility and recklessness of mating 
that has had more to do with deter- 
mining the question, what animals 
were capable of domestication, than al- 
most any other. The power to breed 
freely and under all circumstances in 
captivity is, in my judgment, the most 
important single qualification for 
domestication. How few animals pos- 
sess this quality is clearly shown by 
the exceedingly small number of 
species which have ever been, taking 
the whole world over, brought into 
realy domestic relations with man. 
The fingers of the two hands would 
almost cover them, It is in no way 
because they are fiercer, or more intelli- 
gent, or stronger beasts of burden, or 
have better flesh, or fatten more read- 
ily, or stand climatic changes better. 
The one thing which alone has pre- 
vented the domestication of magnificent 
forms like the zebra, eland, elk, giraffe, 
tiger, bison, and hundreds of others, 
is that they either refuse to breed in 
captivity or rapidly become sterile 
after a few generations. One thing is 
certain, that almost every animal that 
walks or flies has at one time or an- 
other been captured by man and at- 
tempted to be domesticated, but out of 
the total number a mere handful sur- 
vives. So that we should be chary of 
judging the natural habits and ten- 
dencies of all animals by those of the 
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few species whose rank fertility and 
unlimited capacity for promiscuous in- 
terbreeding has fitted them for sur- 
vival under domestication. 

Further, in the case of certain ani- 
mals, notably the pig, from an exceed- 
ingly close monogamist, with a union 
lasting probably for life, and one of 
the best and most attentive of fathers. 
he has become as promiscuous and in- 
different as a modern clubman. A 
similar change has taken place in the 
dog, if, as seems almost certain, he is 
civilized wolf. 

To begin first of all with the mam- 
mals, as they rank lower than the 
birds in this respect, we find the ma- 
jority of them practising a form of 
union which might best be described as 
an exceedingly shortlived monogamy. 
The sexes come together during, and 
for a brief time succeeding, the period 
of courtship, and then separate alto- 
gether for a number of months in some 
cases, and in others for the entire re- 
mainder of the year. Many of them, 
however, tend to come together after 
the young have become large enough 
to run by the mother’s side, in which 
ease a sort of social organization pre- 
vails in which the older males assume 
the protection of the females and the 
young. This form of union extends 
up into some of almost the highest or- 
ganisms in the order, as, for instance, 
the great family of the deer and ante- 
lopes. The lower type of this form of 
union, with a permanent separation 
after the period of courtship, is that 
followed by the great majority of ro- 
dents,—rats, rabbits, squirrels and the 
like; although even in families of these, 
as, for instance, in the case of the 
beaver, it will be found grading up into 
higher forms, in which the male 
parent not merely builds in advance a 
house or nest, but takes quite an active 
part in the feeding and protection of 
the young and of the female. The 
same form prevails among the lower 
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classes of the carnivora, as in the 
great bear group, including the raccoon 
and the badger; and appears to exist 
among the lower monkeys and lemurs, 
In most of these the protection of the 
young appears to be effected by con- 
cealment. The mother either dwells 
in a burrow, as among the rats, 
squirrels, rabbits, raccoons and badgers, 
or retires to some secluded spot in a 
swamp or forest, as in the deer and 
the monkey; hence, the presence of the 
male parent is not necessary to safety. 
Indeed, in some cases it would rather 
endanger than otherwise. In several 
of the rodents, like the rat, the rabbit 
and the squirrel, we meet with a 
strange and complete perversion of the 
paternal instinct, which leads the old 
male to kill the young if he finds the 
nest. The same strange vice occurs in 
weasels, stoats, minks and skunks. 

This form of union covers a large ma- 
jority of all the different species of 
mammals, From this the course of 
marital development appears to diverge 
in nearly two parallel lines, one of 
which reaches a distinctly higher level. 

First comes the monogamous union, 
lasting during a longer or shorter pro- 
portion of the period of dependence or 
immaturity of the young; the other is 
the polygamous. I place the polyga- 
mous union as the grade above the 
monogamous union during courtship, 
for the reason that it usually involves 
a greater amount of parental responsi- 
bility and a higher grade of intelligence 
on the part of the young; reaching in 
fact, in some instances, a standard 
almost level with that of the highest 
type of monogamy. A condition of af- 
fairs which, it is needless to say, can 
be perfectly paralleled in human expe- 
rience, some anthropologists going so 
far as to dispute the statement that 
monogamy is a higher type of marriage 
than polygamy, from an economic point 
of view. 

Inasmuch as the monogamous form is 
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the one which has persisted most com- 
monly in our own species, we will take 
up the polygamous form first. 

This form of union is of a distinctly 
higher type than any that has preceded 
it, both because it involves much care 
and thought on the part of the male, 
compelling a higher degree of develop- 
ment on his part, and also because it 
involves the aggregation of individuals 
in groups of considerable size, many of 
which are permanent, thus promoting 
both intelligence, co-operation, and the 
division of labor generally. Also be- 
cause it involves a very keen degree 
of competition between rival males for 
the possession of the harem, thus 
weeding out, or diminishing the num- 
ber of offspring from the weaker and 
less attractive males. So that polyg- 
amy, as a racial institution, among ani- 
mals, as among men, has many solid 
and weighty considerations in its favor, 
and has resulted, in both human and 
prehuman times, in the production of a 
very high type of both individual and 
social development. In fact, it is per- 
haps to be questioned whether, in the 
humau family at least, almost all races 
who have attained a high degree of 
the monogamous type of civilization 
have not at some period passed through 
a polygamous stage. 

As to the type of organism produced 
by this form of union, instances are so 
many and so well known that we need 
hardly refer to them. Some of our 
most magnificent types of animals, 
both in physical perfection, in intelli- 
gence, in energy and in devotion to 
their young, are to be found among 
polygamists. The zebra, the wild stal- 
lion, the mountain ram (of whom Krag 
of the Kootenays is not an overdrawn 
type), the elk, the elephant, the bison 
and the fur-seal, are amongst the most 
striking and familiar examples of 
physical perfection, vigor and intelli- 
gence in the animal kingdom. There 
is, of course, within the group a wide 
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variation of form of union, ranging 
from a brief and exceedingly stormy 
period of fighting for and protecting 
the female and the young, on the part 
of the successful male, as in the case 
of the fur-seal, through a union lasting 
about half the season or until the 
young are fairly well able to take care 
of themselves, as in the case of the 
caribou and the bison, up to an institu- 
tion which lasts not merely the year 
around but until the death or defeat 
of the dominant male, as in the case 
of the elephant, the zebra, the 
wild horse and wild or range 
cattle. The chief factor in the 
degree of success attained by polyg- 
amy seems to be the enormously in- 
creased preference given to the most 
vigorous or brilliant male, enabling 
him to leave a larger number of 
descendants to inherit his characteris- 
tics than would have been possible 
under any monogamous form of union, 
and proportionately to diminish the 
racial influence of the less vigorous 
and less attractive or less intelligent 
males. In other words, it simply in- 
creases the racial influence of the more 
aggressive and vigorous portion of the 
males, Its defects, however, are 
many, and, again, almost identical in 
the animal and in the human divisions, 
First, that the superior male, not being 
limited to one female, is much more 
indiscriminate in his choice of mates; 
human harems are usually composed 
of at least from fifty to seventy-five 
per cent. of slaves and purchased wom- 
en. Second, that where the care of 
the father is of any value in training 
or assisting in the education of the 
offspring this cannot be exerted to any- 
thing like the same degree in polygamy 
as in monogamy. And, third, while in 
many ways the struggle for survival 
by eliminating the unfit is a factor of 
the greatest advantage and value, yet 
in a polygamous. household or group, 
whether animal or human, the death 
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or defeat of the original patriarch is 
often followed by an amount of inter- 
necine strife and slaughter which is 
disadvantageous and wasteful from a 
racial point of view. 

Monogamy, though a slower process 
and giving the dominant male a smal- 
ler proportionate excess of offspring, 
results more steadily and surely in the 
production of a higher and more ef- 
fective type of offspring, which, in the 
hundreds of generations which nature 
takes for the production of any impor- 
tant changes, tells with the certainty 
of fate. A monogamous race will in- 
variably, in the long run, defeat a 
polygamous, 

This brings us to the last group of 
mammals, smaller than either of the 
preceding, in which the monogamous 
conjugal relation exists during practi- 
cally the entire period of dependence 
of the young, with paternal responsi- 
bility very well marked and developed. 
This exists among all the higher carniv- 
ora, the tiger, lion, leopard, wolf, fox 
and jackal, in the wild boar, some an- 
telopes, a few of the rodents (beaver), 
the whales and some forms of seal, and 
is present among the higher monkeys 
and anthropoid apes. As would be re- 
quired, if my argument be valid, this 
group maintains beyond question prob- 
ably both the highest average of intelli- 
gence and decidedly the highest individ- 
ual intelligences, namely, the wolf and 
the monkey, which are anywhere to be 
found outside of the human species. 
The duration of the union varies wide- 
ly, but is always found closely depend- 
ent upon the period required by the 
young to reach the stage where they 
are able to take care of themselves. 
In the wolves and foxes, for instance, 
the union lasts until such time as the 
cubs are able to catch game for them- 
selves, although in many cases it 
seems to continue even beyond this and 
to last for a number of years, if not 
for life. There is a general impression 
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among field naturalists and trappers 
that many of these animals, having 
once paired, come together again in the 
succeeding seasons, although they may 
be widely separated during the inter- 
vening part of the year. Indeed, some 
of them positively declare that the 
union among wolves, foxes, panthers, 
lions and seals is practically for life. 
In few species, however, does it ter- 
minate until the expiration of the 
period required for the young to be- 
come able to shift for themselves. In 
some of these, like certain wolves, the 
father practically disappears during 
the nest period of the young, but joins 
the family again when the cubs are 
able to run. In our nearest relatives, 
the higher apes, the form of union at- 
tained is very high indeed. The gorilla 
or the chimpanzee, for instance, will 
build a sort of platform or nest up 
in the tree for his mate and young 
ones, he himself sleeping on the ground 
at the foot of the tree, ready to protect 
the family from any attack. When 
either one of a pair of the higher apes 
is killed or wounded, the other will, 
in the case of the female, hang round 
in a state of pitiful excitement, which 
generally results in her being captured 
or killed by the enemy, or in the case 
of the male, will attack with reckless 
and tremendous fury any individual, 
or party, no matter how large, that 
may have injured or killed his mate 
or young. And while we are probably 
inclined to endue in advance these 
great apes with a somewhat higher 
degree of intelligence than that actual- 
ly possessed, on account of their 
curious and strikingly human appear- 
ance, yet leaving all such prejudices as 
these apart, indeed, after making full 
allowance for them, there is no ques- 
tion whatever that they possess a 
higher type of intelligence than any 
other animal below man. 

The condition of affairs in birds 
seems to be even more perfect, though 
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they are, so to speak, side-tracked in 
the course of vertebrate development, 
and form no part of the direct line of 
our descent. But while they, as a 
rule, stand much higher in regard to 
the term and devotion of their conju- 
gal relationship than do mammals, and 
reach, on the one hand, a much higher 
pitch of lifelong devotion than that of 
any mammal except the antbropoid 
apes and man, on the other hand they 
also fall farthest below the standard 
and into an almost absolute and licen- 
tious promiscuity, as in the case of the 
swamp blackbirds ‘and some of the 
cuckoos. Roughly speaking, however, 
probably ninety per cent. of them are 
monogamists of a rather high type, the 
father taking a heavy and active share 
of responsibility for both the mother 
and the young, while perhaps ten per 
cent, are polygamous. 

The strength and purity of the con- 
jugal relation in birds is so familiar 
a fact in life and theme in literature, 
that it is entirely unnecessary to dwell 
upon it here. It may, perhaps, be said, 
simply as a matter of justice to the 
apparently lower-minded and more 
selfish mammals, that a considerable 
share of it seems to be due to the fact 
that the young must be incubated out- 
side of the body, and that a suitable 
nest must be prepared, enlisting the 
services of both parents; nothing of the 
kind, of course, being required among 
mammals. Again, the young when de- 
posited in the form of eggs have to be 
incubated by the mother in such a 
manner as to involve a considerable 
amount of increased risk of attack 
from enemies, and also as seriously to 
interfere with her ability to secure a 
proper amount of food for herself 
during this time. 

Finally, the young, when they ap- 
pear, develop to maturity in such an 
exceedingly brief period that the ser- 
vices of both parents are most urgently 
and absolutely required in order to sup- 
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ply their needs. In other words, the 
form and duration of marriage again 
match pretty accurately the necessities 
of the situation. This is also interest- 
ingly shown by its variations under 
domestication. As already noted in the 
case of mammals, most domesticated 
birds are polygamous on account of the 
rank and irrepressible sexual vigor 
usually associated with this habit. Of 
all the swarms of luckless monoga- 
mous song-birds forcibly kept in cap- 
tivity, thrushes, robins, bullfinches, 
larks, linnets, not one single species 
has consented to breed even moderate- 
ly well in captivity, save that bleached 
and bloodless linnet, with blondined 
poll and ear-splitting voice, like a 
music hall favorite, the canary. Of 
hundreds of species kept in captivity 
only three have become genuinely 
domesticated and self-sustaining, fowls, 
ducks and geese. Of these, fowls are 
normally polygamous; while ducks and 
geese, originally monogamists, have be- 
come polygamists under the changed 
conditions of domestication. The 
purity of their original instincts in a 
state of nature is amusingly illustrated 
by an incident which a Harvard lec- 
turer oa biology was fond of relating 
to his classes. In an enclosure in a 
public garden were confined several 
pairs of different species of wild ducks, 
mallards, pintails and teals, All went 
well until early one spring one of the 
mallard ducks tired of her lawful 
spouse and conceived a violent fancy 
for a handsome pintail drake. He was 
at first obviously bored by her atten- 
tions, and having a wife of his own, 
indignantly repelled her advances for 
some time, but finally yielding to her 
flatteries he deserted his pintail spouse, 
thrashed the mallard husband in single 
combat and went off with the design- 
ing female. “Here, ladies and gentle- 
men,” the lecturer would comment, 
drily, “you have all the ingredients of 
the modern society novel—excepting 
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the temporary virtue of the pintail 
drake.” 

The few other species of birds which 
have been  semi-domesticated, the 
pheasant, ostrich, quail and partridge, 
are all polygamous. 

In striking contrast to the faithful- 
ness and unselfish devotion of most 
bird marriages is the behavior of those 
small groups who possess the curious 
cuckoo habit of borrowing the nests of 
birds of their own, or other, species, 
in which to deposit their eggs; a case 
which, however, before we reprobate it 
too strongly, we must remember is 
strikingly analogous to that of the fine 
lady and the nurse-maid. A _ great 
variety of observers have expended 
much careful research upon this singu- 
lar and anomalous habit, and while I 
would not for a moment presume to 
pronounce positively upon any point in 
this wide and difficult problem, in my 
opinion the later and more systematic 
studies of the habit which have been 
made, notably by Captain Bendire 
amongst the North American swamp 
black-birds, or ‘“cow-birds,’” and the 
American cuckoos, strongly indicate 
that one of the chief factors in its 
development is that cow-birds are 
promiscuous, if not polyandrous, and 
that cuckoos are probably polyandrous. 
Naturally, therefore, one female, re- 
ceiving the attentions of half a dozen 
males, would have no time to waste 
on such an exceedingly tiresome occu- 
pation as nest building, nor would any 
of the gay gentlemen be iikely to assist 
her in such a laborious task. But here 
again we have such an obvious parallel 
to the alleged state of affairs in the 
higher circles of fashionable society, 
that I almost hesitate to allude to it. 

In the case of the cow-birds, as Cap- 
tain Bendire’s careful studies have 
shown, there can be no question that 
they are thoroughly promiscuous in 
their habits, both sexual and nest-build- 
ing. One or more females will occupy 
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the same nest and consort with half a 
dozen different males, and in several 
instances Captain Bendire seems to 
have been able to detect the beginning 
of the true cuckoo habit in the deposit- 
ing of eggs by odd females, who may 
be regarded as lazier or more intelli- 
gent according to the point of view of 
the observer, in the nest of the other 
birds, thus avoiding altogether the un- 
pleasant necessity of nestbuilding and 
incubating. While this explanation is 
advanced with the greatest diffidence, 
it does seem to give a fairly rational 
account of the nature and genesis of the 
cuckoo habit. Here, again, the marital 
relations correspond exactly to the 
necessities of the case, there being no 
eggs to be incubated or young to be 
reared, practically no conjugal relation 
save that of sexual congress exists. 

The group of polygamous birds is a 
well-known one. For somé curious rea- 
son a majority of these are found in 
one great family, the Gallinz, compris- 
ing the domestic fowl, the partridges, 
pheasants and grouse. It is in these 
forms, as also among polygamous 
mammals, that the most striking con- 
trasts as to size and vigor appear be- 
tween the sexes. Some of the most 
brilliant and beautiful birds known are 
to be found among the males of this 
polygamous group. Its defects, how- 
ever, are even more striking than 
among mammals, and no member of 
any polygamous group has succeeded in 
attaining either the degree of vigor 
and fighting proclivities reached by the 
monogamous hawk, king-bird or spar- 
row, or that of the intelligence attained 
by the monogamous magpies, mynahs 
and parrots. 

Finally, we have a very highly-de- 
veloped group, prominent among monog- 
amists, in whom the union lasts not 
merely during the period of immaturity 
of the offspring but all through life. 
This is the case, for instance, with the 
whole dove and pigeon family. When 
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once a pair of pigeons have been mated 
they may be safely placed in a cote 
containing hundreds of other pairs, 
without any danger of mixture of 
strain. Indeed, it has been the utiliza- 
tion of this peculiarity which has 
enabled fanciers to produce such 
marked and brilliant variations in 
form, size and coloring, in birds of such 
purely monogamous habits as_ the 
domestic pigeons. 

The same is believed to be true of 
the horn-bill, that devoted husband, 
who walls up his wife, with her eggs, 
in a hollow tree, by means of a mud 
cement carried in his bill, leaving bare- 
ly space for her to push out the tip 
of her beak, and supplies her with both 
food and water during the entire 
period of incubation and infancy. It 
is also true of many of the parrots, 
reaching one of its most familiar forms 
in the well-known “Love-bird,” or 
grass parrakeet of Madagascar, which 
will mope away and die if deprived of 
its mate. And it is believed by care- 
ful observers to be true of a number 
of familiar garden and orchard birds, 
such as the Robin, the Oriole, the 
Thrush, the Magpie, and even the raven 
and the moping Owl. 

This, then, brings us to primitive 
man, standing in his newly-acquired, 
erect position upon the threshold of an- 
cient experience; and the first point to 
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be considered is, toward what form 
of conjugal union will his ancestral 
experience, hitherto acquired, dispose 
him? 

It seems to me there can be only 
one, monogamy, of a high type. Im- 
portant as is the part played by polyg- 
amy in the development of the animal 
world, it has never been practised by 
any of the forms which are generally 
believed to have come in the line of 
the descent of man, and forms no por- 
tion of the stem of his family tree, or 
instincts. To trace it rapidly back- 
ward, the anthropoid apes are monoga- 
mous to a high degree, probably for 
life; the monkeys are also monoga- 
mous, but in a relation of less dura- 
tion; as also the lemurs. The insecti- 
vora, to whom our next link was prob- 
ably near allied, although occasionally 
approaching to promiscuity, were never 
polygamous. The same is true of our 
marsupial and monotreme ancestors; 
while, of course, neither the laby- 
rinthodonts, nor the reptiles, who come 
next in the line of descent, are capa- 
ble of such a development. So that I 
think we should be perfectly safe in 
saying that primitive man, although 
with certain promiscuous proclivities in 
his blood, would be decidedly, by age- 
long training, disposed toward monog- 
amy of a rather high type. 

Woods Hutchinson. 





LIFE’S LITTLE DIFFICULTIES. 
THE CRICKET CLUB CONCERT. 


Ss 
The Rev. Cesar Dear to Lady Bird. 


Dear Lady Bird,—it will give so 
much pleasure in the village if you 
could see your way to carry out a 
promise which you very kindly made 
in the summer, and be the moving 


spirit in the concert which is to be held 
on the 19th for the Cricket Club. 
With the many well-known artistes 
whom you expressed yourself able to 
induce to perform, the concert cannot 
but be an unqualified success, and the 
new roller assured to us. 

I might say that the names of Miss 
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Ellaline Terriss and Miss Ada Reeve, 
whom you felt confident of getting, 
when placed before the Cricket Club 
Committee elicited the warmest enthu- 
siasm. So also did that of Mr. Charles 
(or was it George?) Robey. 
Believe me, dear Lady Bird, 
Yours sincerely, Ceesar Dear. 





II. 


Lady Bird to the Rev. Cesar Dear. 


Dear Rector,—I am sorry that engage- 
ments keep me in town, as I should 
have liked to have talked this concert 
over with you. I will certainly manage 
it; but I have a feeling—mere instinct, 
perhaps, rather than reason, but I al- 
ways trust my instinct implicitly, and 
have never known it fail me: indeed, 
all my troubles have come from want 
of faith in it—that to get London per- 
formers would be a mistake. After 
all, this is a village concert, and the 
rustics will feel much more at home if 
the performers are their own people. 
Will you therefore send me a few 
names of singers in the neighborhood 
to whom I can write? You will be 
glad to hear that I have prevailed on 
Sir Julian to tell some stories of Big 
Game shooting in Nigeria, and my 
cousin Captain Ide has promised to 
imitate Sir Henry Irving. My own con- 
tribution will be a share in a little 
French duologue. 


Yours sincerely, Millie Bird. 


III. 
Lady Bird to Mr. Hall-Hall. 


Lady Bird having undertaken, at the 
request of Dr. Dear, to get up the 
concert on the 17th, she would be en- 
chanted to learn that Mr. Hall-Hall 
would be willing to give one of his 
delightful recitations. Mr. Hall-Hall 


will be glad to hear that Sir Julian has 
promised to deliver a short address on 
his experiences with Big Game in 
Nigeria. 
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IV. 


Mr. Hall-Hall to Lady Bird. 


Mr. Hall-Hall presents his compli- 
ments to Lady Bird and will be very 
glad to assist in the concert on the 
17th. He does not, however, recite, as 
Lady Bird seems to think, but sings 
bass. 


¥. 
Lady Bird to Miss Effie Plumber. 


Lady Bird presents her compliments 
to Miss Effie Plumber and would be 
very glad if she would sing at the 
Cricket Club Concert on the 17th. 
Lady Bird recently heard a very attrac- 
tive song called “Sammy,” which she- 
would recommend to Miss Plumber’s 
notice. Lady Bird herself intends to. 
take part in a short French duologue, 
and Sir Julian will give the audience 
the benefit of his Big Game experiences 
in Nigeria. 


VI. 
Miss Effie Plumber to Lady Bird. 


Miss Effie Plumber presents her com- 
pliments to Lady Bird, and begs to 
say that she will be pleased to sing at 
the Cricket Club Concert on the 17th. 
Miss Effie Plumber thanks Lady Bird 
for her suggestion, but she is in the 
habit of singing “The. Lost Chord” and 
“Jerusalem” on these occasions, with, 
for an encore, “Daddy,’’ and she can- 
not see any reason for departing from 
custom. 


VII. 


The Rev. Cesar Dear to Lady Bird. 


Dear Lady Bird,—Chancing to meet 
Miss Plumber this morning, I find that 
she is under the impression that she is 
to sing for us on the 17th. I hasten to 
correct this misapprehension, if it is 
also yours, because the date is the- 
19th. I am, dear Lady Bird, 

Yours sincerely, Ceesar Dear. 
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Lady Bird to the Rev. Cesar Dear. 

Dear Rector,-Owing to the very un- 
fortunate way in which you made the 
figure 9 in your first letter about the 
concert, I took it for a 7, and have 
asked every one for the 17th. Will 
you therefore change the date to that 
night? 

Yours sincerely, 
Millie Bird. 


IX. 


The Rey. Cesar Dear to Lady Bird. 


My Dear Lady Bird,—I regret exceed- 
ingly the ambiguity in the numeral. 
My writing is usually considered so 
clear. I regret also that the altera- 
tion of the date to the 17th is impossi- 
ble, for several reasons. I have no 
doubt, however, that you will be able 
to get most of those who are helping 
us to come on the 19th, and to find 
among your great circle of friends and 
acquaintance others to take the place 
of the one or two that cannot. I should 
like to have a complete list of names 
as soon as possible. Believe me, dear 
Lady Bird, Yours sincerely, 

Ceesar Dear. 


X. 


Lady Bird to Mr. Hall-Hall. 

Lady Bird presents her compliments 
to Mr. Hall-Hall and regrets to say 
that owing to a mistake of the Rector’s 
the date of the concert was given in 
her letter as the 17th instead of the 
19th, She trusts that the change of 
evening will make no difference to Mr. 
Hall-Hall, and that he will still favor 
the company with one of his charm- 
ing recitations. Did Lady Bird say in 
ber previous letter that Sir Julian was 
intending to relate some of his expe- 
riences with Big Game? 

XI. 

Lady Bird to the Rev. Cesar Dear. 

Dear Rector,—I am very sorry that 
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This luck- 
less piece of illegible writing of yours 
may ruin the whole evening. As my 
uncle the Archbishop used to say, 
“Great events often have the smallest 


you will uot alter the date. 


beginnings.” But now that the date is 
the 19th for certain, it must not be 
changed, and we must do what we 
can, Perhaps the most unfortunate 
thing is that, on a little capricious im- 
pulse, I decided after all that a slight 
leaven of the real thing might be good, 
and asked Mr. Hayden Coffin and Mrs, 
Brown Potter for the 17th, and both 
promised, saying that that night was 
the only one that was free to them 
for months and months. This is truly 
the irony of fate. At present all I can 
count on is Sir Julian’s Big Game 
stories, which promise to be very in- 
teresting, especially as he is taking 
lessons in elocution; Captain Ide’s imi- 
tations of Sir Henry Irving; my own 
share in a little French duologue; and 
a few local efforts, including one of 
your friend Mr. Hall-Hall’s recitations. 
(Not “Ostler Joe,” I hope!) 
Yours sincerely, Millie Bird. 


XII. 


Telegram from the Rev. Cesar Dear 
to Lady Bird. 


Am altering date to seventeenth to 


secure Coffin and Potter. Dear. 
XIII. 
Telegram from Lady Bird to the Rev. 
Eeesar Dear. 


Do not alter date. Have just heard 
both Coffin and Potter uncertain. No 
reliance on artistic temperament. 

Bird. 


XIV. 


Mr. Hall-Hall to Lady Bird. 

Mr. Hall-Hall presents his compli- 
ments to Lady Bird, and regrets that 
he will be unable to assist in the con- 
cert on the 19th by reason of an old 
engagement. Mr. Hall-Hall begs again 
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to assure Lady Bird that he does not 
recite, but sings bass. 


XV. 
Lady Bird to the Rev. Ceesar Dear, 


My Dear Rector,—I am exceedingly 
sorry, but the responsibility of this 
concert has worn me to such an extent 
that Sir Julian insists on our leaving 
at once for the Riviera, Ever since 
the discovery of that unfortunate slip 
of yours in the date I have felt the 
strain. I am one of those who cannot 
take things lightly. I am either all 
fire or quite cold. I have been all fire 
for your concert and its dear chuarita- 
ble object, and the result is that I am 
worn out, consumed. Wreck, though, 

Punch, 
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that I am, I would persevere with it 
to the end if Sir Julian would allow 
it; but he is a rock. I therefore en- 
close all the correspondence on the sub- 
ject, which will show you how the 
case stands, and make it very easy for 
you to complete the arrangements, 
All the hard work is done, 

Believe me, with all good wishes, 
yours sincerely, Millie Bird. 


P.S.—Sir Julian is having his Big 
Game reminiscences type-written for 
you to read to the audience. They are 
most thrilling. I have instructed Grant 
to send down the lion-skin hearth-rug 
for the evening. It should be hung 
over a chair so that the two bullet- 
holes show. 





GREAT BRITAIN 


A CONVERSATION WITH COUNT VON 


For many months—nay, for the last 
few years—the belief that Germany's 
Kaiser and Chancellor bave been, and 
are still, playing a hostile game against 
Great Britain, and are cynically laying 
an elaborate plot for the ultimate ruin 
of our country’s power, has been gain- 
ing ground in all spheres of British 
society, and not amongst the masses 
ef unthinking people alone, who, per- 
haps, take their cue from the unrelia- 
dle lucubrations of sensational journal- 
ism. The cultured classes of the United 
Kingdom also bave become impreg- 
nated with similar views, and many 
persons from among the intellectual 
portion of the King’s subjects speak 
of Germany as England’s bitterest and 
most dangerous foe. In very exalted 
circles, too, we find persons who think 
they are justified in believing that Ger- 
many wants to rule the North Sea; to 
wrest the whole shipping trade out of 
eur hands; to invade England; and to 
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annibilate the world-power of Great 
Britain. For the attainment of these 
ends German diplomacy is said to be 
everywhere angling in turbid streams, 
and to be intriguing against England 
in all the capitals of the world. 

Some writers huve recently gone so 
far as to denounce every Englishman 
who ventures to doubt the sutticiency 
of the grounds set forth in support of 
such insidious designs as too optimis- 
tic, or a simpleton—or even as a parti- 
san of Jewish bankers. And yet, asa 
distinguished French diplomatist not 
very long ago remarked to me, “il faut 
étre un peu optimiste dans la vie.” 
But for the encouragement of optim- 
ism, how would countries ever be able 
to bury their animosities? ‘Austria 
would never have become reconciled to 
Prussia; Great Britain would still be 
at loggerheads with the United States 
and with France. If one did not 
cherish a hope for better relations be- 
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tween Great Britain and Germany, one 
would have to throw up the sponge 
and abandon the task of striving for 
them. But no sane person can pretend 
that it is in the interest of our coun- 
try, whose foreign policy is and must 
be determined by our commercial in- 
terests, to continue a campaign of in- 
sult aud mischievous suspicion that in 
the long run would infallibly prove 
disastrous, whichever way it ended. 
Nor is one a simpleton for supporting 
such views; and even a Jewish banker 
can assuredly lay claim to political 
judgment. 

The causes of controversy with Ger- 
many that have been exciting the pas- 
sious of both Germans and Britons for 
so long should be removed, and we 
should start with a clean slate. In 
trying to effect so laudable a consum- 
mation, there can be no abandonment 
of either our intellectual! or political in- 
dependence. A perpetual cannonade of 
the sume upproved statements, based 
on mere suspicions, produces an un- 
healthy condition of things; and a cam- 
puign of this kind is unworthy of a 
great and free people, 

Whenever an incident unpleasant to 
England happens in any part of the 
globe, a German diplomatist or the Cen- 
tral Government in Berlin is said to be 
behind it. Could anything be more 
fatuous than to attribute so much 
power to German diplomacy; or could 
anything be less complimentary to the 
representatives of Powers that are 
friendly disposed to us than to insin- 
uate that they are completely under the 
thumb of their German colleagues? 

If we look at the matter from an un- 
prejudiced and business-like point of 
view, we must surely admit that noth- 
ing is more mischievous than to con- 
vert a rival into a bitter enemy. If 
some very serious international ques- 
tion were to arise whilst the peoples 
of two great Powers like Britain and 
Germany are being wilfully kept asun- 
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der by fomenters of international 
hatred, the situation might suddenly 
become fraught with untold danger; 
for the existing friction between them 
could easily develop into a complete 
rupture of relations. Friendship with 
other Powers need not involve bicker- 
ings with Germany. King Edward’s 
political programme has been to try 
to establish friendly relations with all 
countries on a practical basis of mu- 
tual interests making for continuous 
peace. 

A few months ago I was talking to 
Count von Biilow, at a reception at his 
official residence, on the deplorable 
state of the relations between our two 
countries. It had long been my desire 
to broach the subject to him. His 
Excellency rejoined: “I regret this con- 
dition of things as much as you do; 
but can you suggest any way for bring- 
ing about a change?” 

My reply was to the effect that if his 
Excellency would do me the honor of 
allowing me to have a conversation 
with him on this subject, and would 
permit me to communicate the gist 
thereof to the British public in such 
a way that it would be a faithful re- 
flection of his views, I thought a very 
salutary effect would be produced, be- 
cause hitherto no authoritative state- 
ment had been made calculated to dis- 
pel the suspicions and apprehensions 
concerning German policy towards 
Britain which, whether well or Ill 
founded, undoubtedly existed at home 
amongst all spheres of people. 

The Chancellor without hesitation 
signified his willingness to accede to 
my request; but owing toa variety of cir- 
cumstances—pressure of Parliamentary 
business, the visit of the King at Kiel, 
commercial treaty negotiations, and his 
own absence for his summer holiday— 
the date of the audience had to be 
constantly postponed. He very kindly 
sent me a message from Homburg to 
the effect that on his return to Berlin 
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in the autumn he would be glad to see 
me. 

Those who know Count von Biilow 
will have always been enchanted by 
his amiable and courteous manners 
and speech; but he has the character 
of telling nothing whilst he entertains 
his visitor. Diplomatists say he is 
most urbane, complaisant, and com- 
municative of speech, but tantalizing 
as regards his reticence on subjects 
about which his views are sought. 
This also is the criticism passed on him 
when he speaks from his seat in the 
Reichstag. 

On this occasion I found him, on the 
contrary, most desirous to dispel the 
errors as to German policy that are 
current on your side of the Channel; 
and, as will be seen in the following 
lines, he spoke frankly and at length 
on the chief points upon which it was 
my desire to enlighten the public at 
home. 

We did not discourse on the spe- 
cial relations between Germany and 
Russia, on which subject Lord Lans- 
downe is amply informed, but confined 
our conversation to specific matters 
affecting German policy towards Great 
Britain, the Chancellor’s political views 
on Anglo-German relations, and his 
personal sentiments towards our na- 
tion. Nor did we touch, except in a 
cursory manner, on incidents that no 
longer have a bearing on present prac- 
tical politics. I know personally that 
Count von Biilow always opposed and 
condemned the extravagant malignity 
of the enthusiasm of his fellow-coun- 
trymen for the Boers, but deem it de- 
sirable not to rake up questions of the 
past the discussion of which is now 
futile and could only lead to renewed 
misunderstandings or divert attention 
from the main points at issue. If I am 
correctly informed, the King’s visit to 
Kiel completely obliterated the sore- 
ness that had been left by those in- 
cidents. The mischievous perpetuation 
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of an exaggerated sense of suspicion, 
ef withering gall and blighting bitter- 
ness, must be stemmed if Britain and 
Germany are not to drift into a con- 
dition of dangerous hostility. 


THe BRITISH PRESS. 


“I have had much pleasure,” said 
Count von Biilow, as he greeted me 
in his library on the evening of the 
15th of November, and motioned me to 
take a seat close to his writing-table, 
“in acceding to your request to have- 
a conversation with me. A good deal 
of hostility towards Gérmany seems to 
influence the writing of a number of 
your compatriots—which I sincerely 
regret; and I am bound to say that it 
seems to me as if a certain school 
of your publicists looks upon a paper- 
war against Germany as the main ob- 
ject of its life. Surely our mutual in- 
terests would be better served if these 
writers were to try to extinguish, in- 
stead of to foment, ill-feeling between 
Germany and England. 

“I am gratified, however, to see that 
a reaction appears to have set in—at 
least, against the calumnious excesses 
of this campaign—and some of the 
English papers have of late been drop- 
ping that tone of rabid bitterness that 
was so very irritating.” 

Suppressing the obvious comparisom 
with the other side, especially as the 
leading organ of the Pan-German press: 
tried to make the amende honorable 
about a couple of months ago by dis- 
tinctly admitting the grave error of the 
malicious Teuton campaign during the 
Boer War, I merely intimated that the 
bitterness of our writers had not been 
unprovoked. 

“Even the Anglo-Chinese press,” 
added the Chancellor—“I refer to the 
North China Herald—considers the con- 
stant hammering at Germany with in- 
sinuations against our policy in China 
to be undignified and dangerous, an@. 
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calculated to throw Germany into 


Russia’s arms.” 


Tak THIBET QUESTION. 


“Let me cite the charge made in the 
Times against our Minister at Pekin 
concerning the Thibet Question,” con- 
tinued the Chancellor. “I think I may 
assume that people in England are by 
this time convinced that we did not 
interfere in order to prevent the ratifi- 
cation of your treaty with Thibet—or, 
indeed, with any matters affecting 
Thibet. 

“I can assure you that we are at 
least as indifferent about Thibet as we 
are about Manchuria. We have always 
strictly confined our efforts for the pro- 
tection of the neutrality and integrity 
of China to the Celestial Empire prop- 
er, and have left the provinces beyond 
ii and its dependencies outside the 
scope of our policy. We have docu- 


mentary evidence showing that the 


representative of the German Empire 
at Pekin has refrained from all inter- 
ference whatever in the Thibet Ques- 
tion, and that all assertions to the 
contrary are pure inventions. 

“Let me show you Baron von 
Mumm’s despatch, which is his answer 
to my telegram asking for an explana- 
tion of the statement published in the 
Times of the 18th of October.” 

The text of this despatch, which I 
then had an opportunity of perusing, 
clearly showed that the Times report 
was erroneous. Baron von Mumm 
stated that he simply asked once at 
the Wai-wu-pu whether the text of the 
Treaty, as published in the newspapers, 
was authentic; and that he expressly 
made a point, at the time, of saying 
that Germany took no interest in the 
matter. 

The Chancellor continued: “I do not 
mean to affirm that Dr. Morrison de- 
liberately told an untruth, I can 
easily imagine that in his efforts to dis- 
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cover some anti-English act in Ger- 
many’s diplomatic policy he came 
across somebody who bore him a 
grudge. There are persons in the Wai- 
wu-pu, and also outside this Chinese 
Department, who think they can de- 
rive some advantage by presenting 
Germany as interested in the Thibet 
Question. 

“At all events, I authorize you to 
state publicly that Baron von Mumm 
did not meddle with this question, and 
that I characterize any other version 
about this matter as a fabrication. 


Tae ALLEGED GERMAN WARNINGS 
TO Russia. 

“Another recent effort to excite bad 
blood against us is the story that the 
nervousness of the Baltic Fleet was 
due to ‘warnings’ from Germany; so 
that we are denounced as the cause 
of the misfortune that befell the Hull 
trawlers. There is not a word of 
truth in this, either. As a matter of 
fact, anxiety concerning the safety of 
the Baltic Fleet was felt in Russian 
official spheres long before the date of 
its departure was fixed. I may tell 
you that as early as last August the 
Russian authorities officially drew our 
attention to what they thought was the 
possibility that a Japanese attack 
would be also made from some place 
on German soil. It is our duty, as it 
would be the duty of every neutral 
State in similar circumstances, to take 
measures for preventing our territory 
from being used as the basis of hos- 
tilities against a belligerent. We acted 
in obedience to the call of duty by so 
far taking note of Russia’s warnings 
as to urge our Admiralty and our 
coast officials to be specially on the 
watch and to investigate the matter. 
Denmark acted in a similar manner, 
We are pleased to think that no unto- 
ward event occurred in our waters, 
whilst we regret that a misfortune took 
place elsewhere.” 
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ENGLAND AND RUvSSIA. 


In reply to my remark that many 
people in England believe that the 
German Government “intrigues” 
against England all over the world, 
and has been particularly busy of late 
in trying to make mischief between 
England and Russia and between Eng- 
land and France, his Excellency con- 
tinued: 

“I anticipated a question from you 
on this subject, and I want to lay 
special stress on the fact that we do 
not aim at setting the English and the 
Russians by the ears, either in Asia 
or in Europe. We are, on the con- 
trary, most desirous that there should 
be no violent collision between England 
and Russia anywhere, if for no other 
reason than because our own interests 
would compel us to try to prevent it. 
We could not possibly tell, supposing 
such a calamity should befall the 
world, how far war between these two 
countries would spread, or what con- 
sequences might accrue therefrom to 
ourselves. We would not dream of 
playing with such a firebrand, because 
we have no desire to see our own house 
ignited. 

“That is why we have done every- 
thing in our power to localize the war 
in East Asia; and we are entitled to 
say that our endeavors have met with 
success, We can claim some credit 
for China’s remaining neutral, and 
we hope that there is no longer any 
fear that she will break her neutral- 
ity- 

“The questions as to our relations 
with Russia and as to England’s re- 
lations with Russia are always treated 
in a very extraordinary manner by 
some of your publicists in England. 
A party in your country is always 
advocating a special understanding be- 
tween England and Russia. Good! 
we have nothing whatever to say 
against this, especially if it makes for 
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peace; but when it is a question of 
Germany being on specially good terms 
with Russia, there is at once an out- 
cry in England that we have some 
ulterior aim in view, and that we are 
concocting an alliance against Eng- 
land. “We have no special arrange- 
ments with Russia, but we have every 
desire and intention to live on friendly 
and intimate terms with our Eastern 
neighbor, and neither I nor any other 
German statesman would be doing his 
duty if he did not foster this friend- 
ship. If you look at the map, I think 
you will have no difficulty in compre- 
hending this. 

“During the present war we have ob- 
served strict neutrality, and shall con- 
tinue to do so; and we hope to remain 
on intimate terms with Russia. 
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“As regards the charge made against 
us of having tried to sow discord and 
embarrassment between France and 
England, with a.view of hindering the 
ratification of the Agreement, could 
you possibly believe that we should 
select the present moment for doing so, 
when we see before our eyes all the 
most patent signs of an entente cordiale? 
Surely blundering intrigues of this na- 
ture would have no effect on the sin- 
cerity of an entente like this? Is it pos- 
sible—and how is it possible—that we 
should be considered in your country 
to be capable of such arrant stupidity 
as this, for it could only compromise us? 

“On the other hand, it is quite al- 
lowable—if you  like—to question 
whether this intimacy between France 
and England is likely to be considered 
desirable or not by us. 

“At all events, by agreeing to what 
you desire in Egypt we showed our 
good-will to the British Government in 
that we did not throw any obstacles 
in the way of its friendly arrangement 
with France.” 
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GERMAN HISTORIANS AND ENGLAND. 


Whilst talking generally about the 
language used by German writers, and 
notably by some celebrated German 
historians, as to the probability of a 
war between Germany and England in 
the future, I pointed out to the Chan- 
cellor that much importance was at- 
tached in intellectual spheres in Eng- 
land to the menacing language occa- 
sionally met with in the writings of 
learned German professors which are 
accepted as text-books at the Universi- 
ties. I cited as a specimen a sentence 
Heinrich von Treitschke is said to have 
used in 1884: “The reckoning with Eng- 
land has still to come; it will be the 
longest and most difficult”; and men- 
tioned that it had been said of him in 
England that he “had made it the task 
of his life to foster in Germany a pas- 
sionate hatred for England.” Count 
von Biilow replied:— 

“I have never seen the passage you 
quote; anyhow, I can assure you—for 
I know Treitschke well—that hostility 
to England cannot be fairly attributed 
to him. He had many friends in Eng- 
land, Carlyle amongst them; he was 
intimately acquainted with English 
literature and life. You will find many 
passages in his writings which will 
prove the contrary of what you tell me 
is asserted in England. If passages ex- 
pressing anti-English sentiments are 
cited from Treitschke’s works, those 
showing friendly feelings to England 
should also, in common fairness, be 
given, You must not forget that 
Treitschke, besides being an historian, 
Was a poet and a man of strong pas- 
sions. He was an ardent Imperialist 
even before 1870, and hated Particular- 
ism. Although a Saxon by birth, he 
had no fondness for his narrower 
Fatherland, precisely because of what 
he interpreted as its Particularist ten- 
dencies, nor could he abide the States 
of southern Germany. If he really 
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made use of the words you cite, it 
must have been in a fit of emotion or 
rage; for he was easily moved to anger. 
But even if he or others did use such 
words, they do not contain the doctrine 
encouraged or advocated by the states- 
men or educators of the land. There 
is no means of controlling the whims 
and language of poets, philosophers, 
and historians; but of Treitschke I can 
speak from knowledge. He admired 
England, Greece, Italy—all three coun- 
tries where liberty and letters have 
been fostered. Carlyle and Byron 
were amongst his favorite heroes. 

“How often, too, is it said by your 
countrymen that Bismarck was a hater 
of England! This is not true, how- 
ever, whatever you may say about his 
policy. Bismarck is known to have 
often said: ‘We (the Germans) like the 
English; but they will have nothing to 
say to us.’ I can speak myself with 
some knowledge of Bismarck’s policy; 
and I utterly repudiate the idea that 
he was a hater of England, or that he 
entertained designs against England’s 
position in the world. 


THE GERMAN NAVY. 


“Now let me say a few words about 
the constantly recurring assertions that 
our naval policy is aimed at preparing 
for a war with England, I can con- 
scientiously say, in answer to this 
charge, that we do not dream of con- 
juring up such a war. It would be a 
monstrous crime to do so. 

“A war to the knife between Ger- 
many and England could only be politi- 
cally justified on the assumption that 
Germany and England were the sole 
competitors on the world’s surface, and 
on the assumption that the defeat of 
one of the two rivals would mean the 
absolute supremacy of the other. In 
former centuries England was always 
in a state of rivalry with only one 
rival at a time—with Spain, Holland, 
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and France in turn. Everything was 
then at stake. But nowadays there 
are a number of Powers that make the 
same claims as we do, and the Russo- 
Japanese War shows that an addition 
may be made to their number. 

“As things are, a war between Ger- 
many and England would be the great- 
est piece of good fortune that could pos- 
sibly be conceived for all their rivals. 
For whereas such a war—and we must 
not deceive ourselves on this point— 
would completely destroy. German 
trade, as far as one can judge, and 
would seriously damage British trade, 
our rivals would utilize the oppor- 
tunity for securing the markets of the 
world without firing a shot. So that, 
were we to come to blows, there would 
be a whole bevy of tertii gaudentes. 

“As you have yourself gone very 
carefully into the question of our navy, 
you will certainly have obtained proofs 
that our fleet is only meant for de- 
fensive purposes. Its object is to se- 
cure our waters against any attack, 
and to afford the necessary protection 
for our interests abroad. We shall, of 
course, always take care that it is 
ready to strike when required, for our 
motto must be—‘Always be ready.’ 

“Foreign countries must reconcile 
themselves to the fact that the Ger- 
man merchant beyond the seas is no 
longer the poverty-stricken creature 
who must content himself with picking 
up the crumbs from under the table. 
He now takes his seat next his fellows; 
and we are fully entitled to stand up 
for and defend the rights which are 
ours in company with the citizens of 
other nations.” 

Before taking leave of the Chancellor 
I craved permission to put one more 
question, intimating that I felt sure 
that his answer would add great 
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weight to the remarks he had already 
been good enough to communicate to 
me. I said that a belief prevailed in 
Great Britain that Germany is Britain’s 
real and mortal enemy, adding: “It is 
also widely reported on the other side 
of the Channel that your Excellency en- 
tertains a cordial dislike of England. 
Will you kindly authorize me to reply 
to this remarkable charge?” 

“Certainly,” responded the Chancel- 
lor in an earnest and serious tone, “I 
will answer this question as a politi- 
cian and asa man. As a politician and 
German statesman I consider that it 
would be most iniquitous and criminal 
to represent a policy that was directed 
towards fomenting hostility between 
two great nations such as Germany and 
England, both of which are indispen- 
sable to the civilized world. A war 
between these two peoples would be a 
dire calamity, and, I repeat, it would 
be an unpardonable crime for a states- 
man wilfully to provoke it or to act in 
such a way as to render it possible or 
probable. As a man, I can assuré you 
that nothing could be farther from my 
thoughts than dislike of, not to mention 
hatred or hostility towards, England. 

“IT admire the country, its people, and 
its literature. Pray state that I most 
emphatically repudiate the charge that 
I entertain the slightest ill-feeling or 
dislike of England or the English—a 
charge that is quite new to me and 
wholly incomprehensible.” 

The above conversation was carried 
on partly in English and partly in Ger- 
man. Count von Biilow has a perfect 
knowledge of English, which language 
he speaks quite fluently—more fluently 
than did his great predecessor, Bis- 
marck. 

J. L. Bashford. 

Berlin: November 1904. 
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LYCHGATE HALL. 


A ROMANCE. 


BY M. £. 
CHAPTER XXIX. 


MAN TO MAN. 


How shall I describe the journey 
that ensued? I yow ’twas like a night- 
mare, this forced progress in the ram- 
shackle coach that halted but a few 
minutes at each baiting-place, and then 
went forth again at the topmost speed 
which the state of the roads would per- 
mit; jolting, swaying, till our bones 
ached, and the throbbing of my wound 
became agonizing. Ever in my ears 
the clatter of the galloping horses, the 
rumbling of the wheels, the creaking 
and the straining of the ancient 
vehicle; ever before my eyes those two 
stern faces, Sir Jocelyn’s fierce, im- 
placable, lowering; my Master’s very 
pale, with set lips and keen blue eyes 
gazing, as it seemed, into the immeas- 
urable distance. Even when night 
came and I could no longer see them, 
I felt the presence of the hatred be- 
twixt the two—it seemed to me that 
they never slept, but remained glaring 
into the darkness, each with rage con- 
suming his heart. When the day broke 
again the dim light still showed me the 
two figures side by side, motionless, 
speechless, and each thirsting for 
vengeance on the other. I myself some- 
times fell into a feverish doze, and 
wakened with ever-increasing pain and 
weariness; towards the end of our 
journey I began to be somewhat light 
in the head, and would start up, cry- 
ing aloud for my Mother or Patty, and 
once or twice I fancied that the little 
wench sate beside me, and the thought 
gave me infinite comfort, though I 
never could induce her to speak. 

As we advanced, Sir Jocelyn’s eager- 
ness seemed ever on the increase, and 
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when we halted he would scarce give 
us time to stretch our cramped limbs 
or to swallow a mouthful of food be- 
fore we must on again. He was good 
enough, nevertheless, to bathe and 
dress my wound occasionally, for this 
grew ever more and more painful, and 
the fever in my blood hourly increased. 

“You should be in your bed, lad,” he 
said to me once, kindly; but even 
while I gazed at him, with dazed eyes, 
he swore at the Landlord for his delay 
in serving us, and urged the postboys 
to greater haste in harnessing the fresh 
horses. 

My Master meanwhile submitted to 
his will and made no protest at the im- 
petuosity of our journey, though I 
could see that he was broken with 
fatigue. 

At Warrington, however, where we 
baited for the last time, and whence 
we were to set forth on horseback, the 
condition of the roads rendering it ab- 
solutely impossible for the coach ‘to 
proceed, he insisted on a longer halt. 

“I must be shaved,” said he, “and 
make a change of linen. Our host will 
procure me some. In an hour, Sir 
Jocelyn, I shall be at your service.” 

“What!” cried Sir Jocelyn. “You 
would make yourself fine for your 
Lady Love, I suppose?” 

“I should think it showed her little 
respect were I to appear before her in 
my present plight,” returned the other. 

So, while Sir Jocelyn fumed and 
chafed, my Master made a careful 
toilet in the neighboring chamber, and 
emerged thence as well appointed as 
though he had been bidden to a feast. 
His hair in particular, I remember, was 
combed back, and tied as usual with a 
black ribbon, and his face, new shaven, 
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looked more like itself, in spite of its 
intense pallor, than it had done since 
the beginning of our journey. 

Sir Jocelyn, still in his disordered 
dress, with his four days’ beard upon 
his chin and his periwig unkempt, eyed 
him with the glare of a wild beast; 
then with a fierce laugh:— 

“A pretty spectacle!” quoth he. “I 
vow you could scarce make yourself 
more gallant if you were on the way 
to the gallows; and I believe ’tis the 
fashion with you Gentlemen of the 
Road to be very fine on such occa- 
sions.” 

My Master passed out before him, 
earrying his head high, and seeming 
as though he scarce heard him; and 
Wwe mounted our beasts and set forth 
anew. 

My Master and he rode abreast, and 
John and I brought up the rear. [ 
could have wept aloud as my weary 
eyes fell once more on the familiar 
landscape, with its flat fields, and 
woods, and dykes, and the glimpses 
now and then as we skirted the sand- 
hills of the river’s mouth and the craft 
at anchor there. I reeled in the sad- 
dle often, and would have fallen had 
it not been for John, who propped me 
up again, and, indeed, journeyed for 
the last mile supporting me with his 
arm. He was much puzzled with all 
these doings, honest fellow, but com- 
forted himself for the fatigue of our 
hasty journey by the thought that he 
would certainly go to see the hanging 
of our prisoner at Liverpool. 

It was almost dusk by the time we 
reached Lychgate. The outlines of the 
sinister old house were scarce visible 
in the gloom of the November evening; 
but a dim light shone forth from 
Malachi’s room and another from the 
dairy, and we could see a shadow flit 
back and forth behind the windows of 
this latter room. We dismounted, as 
usual, at the gate, Sir Jocelyn desiring 
John to take charge of his horse and 
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striding on in advance of us, while my 
Master paced in his rear, leading his 
own horse until he came close to the 
house, when he too abandoned the reins 
to John. I dropped mine also, and the 
poor beast, which was patient enough, 
like most nags of its quality, walked 
obediently in the wake of its fellows to 
the stableyard. 

Sir Jocelyn and his prisoner marched 
abreast towards the entrance, not of 
the wing usually inhabited by Mrs. 
Dorothy, but of that which contained 
the dairy, where we had seen her figure 
flitting to and fro. [| followed, striving 
to gather together all forces of mind 
and body to meet the impending crisis, 

Mrs. Dorothy at the sound of our 
footsteps hastened to set open the 
dilapidated door, holding a light on 
high, and starting back with a cry 
when Sir Jocelyn hailed her. She did 
not at first identify his companion, but 
he, stepping forward, breathed her 
name and almost simultaneously kissed 
her. Then Sir Jocelyn, with a harsh 
exclamation, pushed himself between 
them, and I, from the rear, saw Mrs. 
Dorothy gaze from one to the other 
terror-stricken, her eyes dilated, her 
lips moving but making no sound. 

Then my Master spoke very quietly. 

“We cannot discourse here in the pas- 
sage,” said he, “shall we not enter 
yonder room, Cousin? Sir Jocelyn 
Gillibrand desires to relate to you a 
certain adventure in which he hath 
recently taken part, and which he 
thinks may interest you.” 

“Cousin!” exclaimed Sir Jocelyn loud- 
ly, as he followed in their wake; for 
Dorothy had immediately led the way 
to the dairy with my Master by her 
side. 

“Cousin!” he repeated still more em- 
phatically. “Does this Gentleman 
speak truth, Madam?” 

Dorothy, who looked and moved like 
a sleep-walker, gazed back at him as 
though scarce comprehending his ques- 
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tion, and my Master answered for her, 
still very quietly. 

“Our Mothers were two Brothers’ 
Children. But let us to your tale, Sir 
Jocelyn—the Lady must be all eager- 
ness to hear it.” 

“Madam,” said Sir Jocelyn, bowing 
very low, “if this be true I grieve the 
more for the news I have to give you. 
It is a tale of dishonor and disgrace.” 

The blood rushed to her pale face at 
this and full consciousness seemed to 
come back to her. She drew herself 
up and turned to him haughtily. 

“Sir Jocelyn,” said she, “I have no de- 
sire to hear your tale. I have often 
warned you of the cloud of shame 
which overhangs me; and I cannot but 
think it an outrage that, having set 
yourself to worm out my secret, you 
should taunt me with it now.” 

“Heaven grant me patience!” cried 
Sir Jocelyn, flushing hotly. “Am I go- 
ing mad? How can it be possible, 
Madam, that you should be aware of 
the highway robbery committed within 
this week by your Kinsman there, upon 
the person of your own messenger, who 
was plundered, despite his resistance, 
of the money you had yourself en- 
trusted to him? Zounds, I believe I 
am distracted! You cannot be all 
thieves together, sure——” 

He broke off, for Dorothy with a 
scream rushed towards my Master, 
whose arm she seized. 

“°Tis false!” she cried. “It must be 
false. Say you did never such a 
thing!” 

My Master laughed, a somewhat 
bitter laugh, and put her gently from 
him. 

“But indeed I did, fair Coz!” said he. 
“Since you would not let me raise you 
I was resolved to stoop. The cloud 
which rests on you hath now covered 
me. For the stain on your scutcheon, 
there’s an equal blot on mine. If I 
live you can no longer hold aloof—but 
Sir Jocelyn swears that I must die.” 
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Dorothy wrung her hands, looking 
from one to the other, and continuing 
to moan ’twas false, ’twas false, and 
she should never believe it. And then 
my Master drew forth the leather case 
which she had made with her own 
hands, and which she could not but 
see was empty. 

“And,” said he, “I have somewhere 
upon my neck the scar made by a tiny 
bullet fired in self-defence by valiant 
Luke yonder.” 

She took the wallet from him, turn- 
ing it over as though unable to believe 
the evidence of her senses. 

“Tis indeed empty!” she said, “yet I 
will never believe that you took those 
notes. ‘Tis a jest, a wicked, cruel 
jest——” 

“'Tis grim earnest,” put in Sir Joce- 
lyn, fiercely; he had been standing by, 
chafing, during this colloquy, being irri- 
tated beyond measure at my Master’s 
airy manner. I, who knew the latter 
better, could perceive that this seem- 
ing carelessness cloaked a deep-seated 
bitterness, and that his anger, though 
controlled and quiet, was to the full as 
real as Sir Jocelyn’s own. 

His blue eye sparkled now as he an- 
swered: “’Tis no jest, my love. You 
drove me from you once, and again, 
and yet again; you escaped from me, 
choosing to masquerade here like a 
farm wench rather than share my lot. 
You thought I could never track you, 
but you forgot that Malachi’s Son was 
my Foster-brother and very good 
friend. What more likely indeed than 
that each time he was summoned to do 
your business he should communicate 
with me? Last spring, for instance 


“Ah,” she cried, groaning and cover- 
ing her face with her hands. 

“When I pursued you,” he went on 
sternly, “you again twice denied me, 
I resolved to pay you back in your 
own coin—to take upon myself the 
same disgrace by reason of which you 
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cast me off. Hearing from John 
Dewey of Luke’s errand, I waylaid him 
on the road, plundered him, as Sir 
Jocelyn told you——” 

“But surely, surely,” interrupted Dor- 
othy, “you never meant to keep or 
spend that money? I will not believe 
it—you cannot make me believe it. I 
charge you by your love for me to tell 
me the truth.” 

“If you put it thus, I cannot deny 
you,” said he, with a smile of real 
tenderness. “What could I want with 
your money, my sweet? I took it, in- 
deed, but returned it to John within 
the hour, desiring him to carry out 
your orders as he would have done had 
Luke met him in the appointed way. 
I believe, however, that being panic- 
stricken he hath since restored it to 
Luke Wright, so that if your behests 
were not carried out you are at least 
no poorer. I meant to send this bag 
to you that you might see how easy 
*twas to play highwayman. Had you 
still proved obstinate I would have 
taken to the road in earnest. Oh, never 
protest! A desperate man will do 
desperate things; if you had foiled me 
again I must have punished you—and 
I vow I am sick of my life!” 

“Then, Sir,” cried Sir Jocelyn violent- 
ly, “you shall be eased of it. I know 
not what to make of this story of 
yours, but I will not be balked of my 
vengeance.” 

“Oh, Sir Jocelyn,” cried Dorothy, 
-clasping her hands, “spare him! I pray 
you, spare him! If he has been 
brought to this pass it is my fault. I 
vowed I would never let him do in- 
justice to his noble name by wedding 
me.” 

“But since you come yourself of the 
‘same stock,” interrupted Sir Jocelyn, 
the torrent of his wrath suspended for 
the moment, as it were, by his amaze- 
ument, 

“We are of the same blood, indeed; 
Ybut—well, you shall know my secret, 
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though I hoped to preserve it to my 
death. The remains that lie yonder in 
that grave beside the Chapel are those 
of my Father, who was hanged at 
Heavitree in Devonshire for highway 
robbery and murder.” 

Sir Jocelyn uttered an exclamation 
and then stood staring at her. 

“But how came your Mother to wed 
such a man?” he stammered at length. 

“’Twas after her death he took to 
evil courses. She died in giving me 
birth, and I—I—oh, Sir Jocelyn, I 
loved my Father, and even now I can- 
not hear him condemned. He was 
maddened by sorrow and ill-usage, else 
I vow he had never acted as he did, 
He followed King James to France, 
having already lost lands and money 
in his service, and then, when I was 
about eight years old, some affront was 
put on him at the French Court and 
he fled to England, carrying me with 
him and leaving me in- the care of a 
Kinswoman of my Mother’s. After 
that I saw him seldom and knew noth- 
ing of his doings. I worshipped him 
alive, and even now my chief desire is 
to atone so far as I may for his sins. 
As you know, my first care on coming 
here was to place his poor, dishonored 
remains in consecrated ground.” 

She paused, looking from one to the 
other appealingly; but Sir Jocelyn, with 
an imperative gesture, ordered her to 
proceed. 

“I was kept in entire ignorance of 
my Father’s terrible history,” she went 
on, faltering, “and of the manner of 
his death till just before I came here. 
When my Kinswoman died my Cousin, 
seeing me alone in the world, openly 
declared the love he had long felt for 
me, and then his Mother, hearing that 
we had plighted our troth, flew out in 
wrath and told me the reason why I 
must never expect any honest man to 
share my own dishonor. I fled from 
my Cousin then—I have ever since 
sought to withstand him, but now he 
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has been too strong for me. Sir, be 
generous—as I told you before, all the 
love I have is his! Though I strove to 
subdue my heart and to school myself 
to the thought of being your Wife, I 


” 


“Now, by——! this is too much,” 
broke out Sir Jocelyn. “I cannot be 
played with after this fashion. No, 
Madam, you must not expect me to 
facilitate your loves. You were mine 
—all but mine—when he balked me. 
1 will not give you up, I say. He is 
my prey whom I thought to have 
netted; and if I cannot bring him to 
justice for this freak of his, I refuse 
to let him profit by it. His love is not 
greater than mine, and my right to you 
is stronger for I have the claim of the 
conqueror.” 

“Well, then, Sir, what do you pro- 
pose to do?’ said my Master, as he 
paused. 

“I propose to settle the dispute in the 
old way,” returned Sir Jocelyn, fiercely. 
“Aye, after the fashion which hath ob- 
tained since the beginning of the world 
—in such a way as the very beasts set- 
tle their rivalries. Let us fight for her, 
Sir—man to man—to the death! And 
she shall swear to wed the victor.” 

Dorothy uttered a faint cry, and he 
turned upon her savagely. 

“Yes, Madam, ’tis the only way now. 
If you refuse, the law must have its 
will with him, and I doubt if his story 
will hold good before a Court of 
Justice. Public dishonor awaits him, 
if not death itself.” 

“You must agree, my sweet,” said my 
Master. “As he says, ’tis the only way 
now. My honor, too, is pledged, and 
cries out for blood. Have no fear—my 
love gives me the strength and skill 
of twenty men.” 

“We can fight here,” said Sir Jocelyn, 
who was, as could be seen, itching to 
begin; “there is space enough and the 
floor is smooth, but we must have more 


light.” 
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“Bring us hither some more candles, 
Dorothy,” said my Master, as tranquil- 
ly as though they were needed to grace 
a banquet. 

She had fallen back against the wall, 
groaning and wringing her hands; and 
made no attempt to obey till I stepped 
to her side, 

“Get the candles, Madam,” said I. 
“Tis essential they should have light. 
Sir Jocelyn is far more like to hurt 
my Master if they fight in this dark- 
ness, and he will not, I see, brook much 
delay.” 

She went away with a faltering step, 
and I stood by, watching my Master 
and Sir Jocelyn make further prepara- 
tion for the encounter. A glance round 
told me that Mrs. Dorothy had prob- 
ably disposed of her live stock in my 
absence, for the great pans and dishes 
that were set forth upon the shelf that 
ran along one side were empty. She 
had, indeed, as I subsequently heard, 
been engaged in dusting and ranging 
these before our advent. There was 
no furniture in the place itself except 
a bench or two and a few cans, which 
the belligerents now moved out of the 
way. The room itself was well enough 
adapted to their purpose, being large 
and lofty,eand, moreover, provided with 
a number of rusty sconces that might 
carry the candles for which Mrs. Dor- 
othy had been despatched. I could not 
but think of the peaceful uses to which 
that great chamber had hitherto been 
put. It had been a Monks’ Refectory, 
and here while they ate their frugal 
meals they had kept strict silence, or 
listened to the pious discourse of one 
of their number, who had either 
preached a little homily to them or read 
aloud from some pious book. Here 
during the brief reign of Dorothy Ulla- 
thorne she had presided as Queen over 
the women; skimmed the cream and 
made the butter with her own hands. 
The quiet walls had echoed to the plash 
of the churn and the chat and the 
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laughter of the lasses—and now ‘they 
were to resound to the clash of steel, 
the leaping of feet—to a death-cry, per- 
haps. I felt sick at heart at the 
thought on’t; and when Dorothy pres- 
ently returned, more dead than alive, 
with a bundle of candles, I watched, 
as through a haze, Sir Jocelyn and my 
Master set them up in their respective 
sockets. 

Still, as though in an evil dream, I 
saw Sir Jocelyn, ere he drew his blade, 
turn to Dorothy. 

“You have pledged yourseif to abide 
by the issue?” said he. 

And I saw her incline her head. 

Then they fell to—fierce of eye, 
nimble of foot, dexterous, desperate—I 
watching them ail the time half- 
vacantly, saying to myself in a dull, 
stupid way: “They'll kill each other— 
they will!’ Then of a sudden I heard 
Sir Jocelyn cry “Ha!” and saw him 
make a lunge; and my Master with a 
sort of choking gasp staggered back- 
ward and was caught in Dorothy’s 
arms. Waking all at once I rushed to 
her assistance, and between us we 
lowered him to the ground, the sword 
dropping from his nerveless hand. 

With a shriek far wilder and more 
terrible than any cry I have ever heard 
from mortal lips, Dorothy snatched it 
and would have thrown herself upon it, 
had not Sir Jocelyn made a lightning- 
quick dart forward and seized her by 
the wrist. 

For a moment he stood gazing down 
at her, holding her fast in a grip of 
iron; and I think he was he who tasted 
of the bitterness of death rather than 
the rival who had fallen by his hand. 

“Let me die,” panted Dorothy, strug- 
gling, “let me die! I must die!” 

Sir Jecelyn remained looking down 
at her for a moment, all his passion 
falling from him, and a kind of gray 
pallor replacing the former flushed 
fury of his face. Thus have I seen the 
shadow of Death overcast the face of 
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a man who has received a mortal 
wound, 

“Nay,” he returned at length, and I 
scarce recognized his voice, “nay, my 
dear, you must live—for your Hus- 
band’s sake. He is not yet dead—you 
may nurse him back to life.” 

As he loosed her, she fell upon her 
knees, clasping his hand with a passion 
of tears. 

“Said I not well,” said Sir Jocelyn in 
that altered voice of his, “said I not 
well that I would one day bring you to 
my feet? I have given you back your 
word; have you naught to give me in 
exchange?” 

“My heart’s love and gratitude,” mur- 
mured she, pressing her lips to his 
hand. 

“Your heart's love!” he repeated 
half to himself; then gently raising her 
—“Nay, I spoke but of an old debt.” 

I scarce comprehended his meaning, 
but her woman's wits were quicker, 
and leaning forward with a most 
beautiful mingling of dignity and com- 
passion she kissed him on the cheek. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


LAST WORDS. 


I have no clear recollection of what 
happened after the moment when Mrs. 
Dorothy Ullathorne paid that long- 
standing debt to Sir Jocelyn Gillibrand; 
I think it must have been at that time 
I lost consciousness. I remember dim- 
ly the sound of groans, but whether 
they came from my own lips or from 
those of my Master I cannot tell. The 
terrible strain and anxiety and fatigue 
of the last few days, together with the 
fever in my veins and the by no means 
satisfactory condition of my wound, 
combined together to overthrow me. I 
believe the scarce-healed scar in my 
arm burst open with the exertion I had 
made in sustaining my Master's weight 
—but, be that as it may, I lay for a 
long while between life and death, 
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first raving, they said, like a madman, 
aud afterwards lying for all the world 
as if I were dead. 

It wanted but a few days of Christ- 
mas when I opened. at length, eyes that 
could see and recognize, and found my- 
self in my own little room at the Delf, 
with Patty ensconced on the window- 
seat sewing a seam. 

I lay for a moment without speaking, 
weak as any kitten, but unspeakably 
glad. The window was ajar, and a 
eold tart breeze came in—our own 
breeze, smelling of the sea—and lifted 
the curls on the little wench’s brow. 
Down in the dairy below I could hear 
the pails clattering and the click of 
my Mother’s pattens as she crossed 
the yard. The cows, too, were lowing 
in the shippon, and I almost fancied I 
could hear the milk splashing into the 
cans. It seemed to me that it had all 
passed away like a dream—the passion 
and the anguish and the fear; all the 
strange happenings of the last months 
were as if they had never been: noth- 
ing was real but this old peaceful place, 
the familiar sounds without, and my 
little Patty sewing her white seam. 

I called out to her at length in a voice 
searce louder than a whisper; and she 
jumped up joyfully, and ran towards 
me clapping her hands. 

“Eh, thou art in thy right mind at 
last! Thou knows me again!” 

“Know thee again?” I said, with a 
quavering laugh. “Small wonder in 
that!” 

“My word, if thou could ha’ heard 
thysel’!’ she returned, shaking her 
head. “Ravin’ an’ cryin’ out an’ fight- 
in’. Thou was all for makin’ an end 0’ 
poor Doctor Bradley!” 

I laughed again feebly and clacked 
my tongue in condemnation of my own 
conduct. 

“And how is—” I faltered presently— 
“how is the Gentleman yonder?” turn- 
ing my eyes in the direction of Lych- 
gate. 
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“Eh, he’s right enough. He comed 
round quicker nor thee. Dorothy would 
let nobody see to him but herself. 
Doctor Fanny and Master Formby both 
went up to Lychgate as soon as they 
heard o’ the to-do there, and the Gentle- 
man—” she paused with a roguish look, 
“he’d come to hissel’ then, and he 
packed off Doctor Bradley and made 
the Parson bide.” 

“To pray for him?’ I asked in an 
edified tone, as she paused. 

“To marry him, my dear!’ returned 
Patty triumphantly. “He was as near 
death as he could be at that time, but 
nothing would serve him but that the 
job must be done there and then, 
Dorothy had given him the slip too 
often, said he, for him to trust her, 
and if he had but an hour of life re- 
maining, at least during that hour she 
should call him ‘Husband’.” 

“Well, well!” ejaculated I. 

“Yes, indeed,” resumed Patty, “he 
must ha’ had a wonderful constitution, 
or she must be a wonderful nurse, for 
he got well all by hissel’ without any 
doctoring at all; so poor Doctor Bradley 
had all the more time to see to thee, 
lad, and eh, dear! he was devoted. All 
he’s been doin’ for thee!” 

I began to realize that the sundry 
sore places about my person, of which 
I was disagreeably conscious, were so 
many testimonies of the Doctor’s as- 
siduous care in blistering and bleeding; 
and the sense of discomfort was lost 
in that of gratitude. 

“Yes,” went on Patty, “the Gentle- 
man was on his legs ten days ago when 
they came to fetch ’em both away.” 

“They!” interrupted I, “who?” 

“Well, I never heard who,” returned 
she. “A very fine lady came—the 
Gentleman’s Mother, I believe. My 
Mother says she wept as she embraced 
Dorothy and begged her pardon—but 
what for I don’t know—and there were 
one or two gentlemen, and two such 
grand coaches, and a whole parcel of 
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servants. But they only stayed an 
hour or so and started off again, carry- 
ing Dorothy and her Husband with 
them. Even old Malachi is gone and 
Fleetfoot—for Dorothy declared she 
would never part with that good horse. 
The whole place is deserted, Luke, but 


” 


I interrupted her with a kind of 
groan. In spite of the relief I had 
previously felt I was conscious of a 
pang on hearing of so complete and 
irrevocable a break. But I almost im- 
mediately recovered myself and asked 
for Chestnut; and on being satisfied as 
to his safe return I next inquired, some- 
what hesitatingly, for Sir Jocelyn. 

“Ah,” said Patty very seriously, ‘he 
is sad enough, poor Gentleman, I war- 
rant you, though he does not say much. 
He was there to say good-bye to 
Madam Dorothy and all the fine folks 
—very gracious and polite he was. I 
doubt he looks twenty year older, 
Luke.” 

“Does he, indeed?” said I, troubled. 

“Yes—but not a bit fierce, thou 
knows. I can scarce believe ’twas he 
who was so near makin’ an end of the 
strange Gentleman and yourself. He 
was quite taken to about thee, Luke, 
and has come here ever so often to 
ask for thee. And the day that Doctor 
Bradley said you were beginning to 
mend he fair shouted out wi’ joy. 
‘Come,’ says he, ‘all’s not going wrong 
then. That lad will live to be a fine 
man and a happy one.’ Then, he says, 
clapping the Doctor on the back, ‘Now 
Fanny, why shouldn’t you be a happy 
man too? ‘In what way? said the 
Doctor, turning as red as a Turkey 
cock. ‘Why, by making it up with my 
Cousin Penny. Hark ye,’ he says, ‘I’ve 
a plan in my head. I’ve a notion to do 
something with that desolate old place, 
Lychgate. I’ve no mind to take an- 
other tenant,’ he says, ‘and yet ’tis a 
pity to suffer it to lie there, an eye-sore 
and blot on the property. I have a 
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mind to patch it up in some measure 
and turn it into an hospital for poor 
folks. Then, if you married Penny, 
you could live snugly enough in the 
West wing, and look after them in the 
intervals of killing your other patients; 
and Penny could nurse ’em and be kind 
to ’em and coddle ’em. What think 
you of the notion?’ says he. ‘Come, 
you know you are in love with Penny, 
and would count yourself the happiest 
of men could you make her your Wife.’ 
‘Why, indeed,’ says the Doctor, getting 
redder than ever, and then he stopped 
short, looking awful foolish. ‘But 
would her Ladyship approve?’ says he. 
‘I approve,’ cried Sir Jocelyn. ‘You 
can’t please every one in this world, 
my dear Fanny, so you'd best try to 
earn the favor of the most powerful. 
I have this marriage at heart. Con- 
found it, man, you shall be happy 
whether you like it or not.’ ” 

We both laughed, and then Patty 
said: “That wedding will take place 
before aught’s long, you may be sure. 
But now we have been talking more 
than is good for you. Take a drink 
and then lie quiet.” 

She slipped her arm under my head 
—such a deft wench it was!—and put 
a cup to my lips; and after I had 
sipped a little she set it down again 
and went back to her sewing. I 
watched her clever little fingers for 
some time, and then I said in a rather 
trembling voice:— 

“Everybody seems to be getting 
married, Patty.” 

“Yes, indeed,” returned she, biting 
off an end of her thread and looking up 
innocently. 

“You'll be the next, I suppose,” said 
I, trying to steady my voice, but finding 
it hard work, for my heart was beating 
fast. 

“No,” she returned, shaking her head. 
“I’m not in a hurry to get wed, Luke. 
I’m going to stay at home and take - 
care of Father and Mother.” 
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She spoke very carelessly; but all at 
once she became pink up to the roots of 
her hair. I had been discouraged by 
her coolness, but now the sight of her 
little rosy flag made my heart leap. 

“And me?” said I. “Won’t you take 
care 0’ me too?” 

“Oh, to be sure,” she returned, with 
ever the same lightness. “Why not?” 

But I was not deceived. 

“Patty,” I whispered, raising myself 
as well as I could, “Patty, come here— 
come a bit nearer—eh, Patty,” I cried, 
catching at her hand as she advanced, 
“couldst ever like me a little bit, thinks 
thou?’ 

“Eh, Luke, thou great Noddy,” she re- 
turned, between tears and laughter, “I 
never liked anybody else sin’ I were 
born.” 

The very next moment my Mother 
pops in and finds us holding each 
other’s hands; and “Eh, Mother!” said 
we, both together, and then stopped 
short. 

Thereupon she clasped her hands and 
ran downstairs as if she had been a 
young woman. 

“Gaffer! Gaffer!” cried she, “here’s 
our Luke come to hissel’ again, and 
only think, he’s got agate o’ courtin’ 
our Patty!’ , 

It was wonderful, as my Mother said, 
that nobody had thought of such a 
thing before, for our match suited 
everybody to admiration. Was not 
Patty a Forshaw born and bred, and 
by marrying her was I not justly en- 
titled to help my Father on the farm, 
which I might now without offence 
look forward to possessing by right of 
my marriage? 

Johnny’s prospects were rather im- 
proved than damaged by the exchange, 
since he, as Uncle Waring had fre- 
quently declared, was cut out to be a 
lawyer. Though frail and delicate in 
body he was amazing sharp, and when, 
in course of time, he was advanced 
to my place in the office, he so gained 
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my Uncle’s favor that he publicly 
adopted him as heir—and that good 
man had not looked after other people’s 
business so long without attending sat- 
isfactorily to his own. My Father was 
delighted at the pretext which would 
make me a good farmer instead of a 
very indifferent lawyer, and if he had 
apy qualms of conscience about the 
succession, they were set at rest by 
the birth of my eldest son. For if ever 
there was a chip of the old block it 
was James Forshaw the second—at his 
very christening the gossips declared 
him to be the “spit and image of his 
grandfeyther”’; and when he began to 
toddle about, the likeness between the 
two was positively comical. The little 
lad would set on his hat in the same 
fashion as the Gaffer’s, and straddle 
about in his wake with his chubby legs 
as wide apart as might be. Aye, and 
he would even strive to speak in a 
gruff voice before he could scarce say 
a plain word at all. The old man 
worshipped him. 

“There’s a Forshaw for ye!” he would 
say. “A deal more like the family nor 
either Patty or Johnny. Thou’ll make 
him drop the name o’ Wright when he 
comes into the place, lad?” 

“I shan’t be there to see,” I returned, 
laughing, “but we’s tell him about it.” 

Sir Jocelyn lived a lonesome life 
enough at Ferneby Hall, though her 
Ladyship came back to keep house for 
him, and he now and then invited his 
friends among the Quality to stay 
there. But he had lost his spirits, and 
rode or walked about the place with a 
pensive air as though he were for ever 
brooding on the past. 

One day he saw me standing at our 
gate and stopped to speak to me. 

“I’ve something here that may in- 
terest you, Luke,” said he, and he 
took a letter from his pocket, pointing 
out the place where I was to begin to 
read. 

I could scarce make head or tail on’t 
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at first. ‘Twas writ by some friend 
of his and gave an account of some 
great festivity—in London ‘twas, I 
think—describing the ladies’ dresses, 
and dwelling in particular on the ap- 
pearance of one of the chief beauties. 
This lady, it seemed, wore a robe of 
rose-color and silver, and the most 
magnificent jewels. Much was said 
about her beauty and the admiration 
she excited. In spite of which, went 
on the writer, it was evident she had 
no eyes for any but her own gallant 
Husband. 

“And you know who that is, Luke?” 
said Sir Jocelyn, as I looked up some- 
what mystified. 

He repeated aloud the name which he 
had so wrathfully pronounced long 
ago as we rode away from Bax Wood. 
Recollection suddenly flashed upon me, 
and I looked back at him without 
speaking. 

“Aye, indeed,” said he, half to him- 
self, “she must have looked well—a 
very Queen of Love and Beauty.” 

Then turning to me with a smile. 
“Do you mind,” said he, “how she came 
stepping across the meadow in her 
linen gown?” 

Patty, who had come up with the 
little lad clinging to her skirts, caught 
the last words and looked from one to 
the other of us. Both of us were 
moved, for the picture which they con- 
jured up was vivid in each of our 
minds. 

“It is all past and gone,” said she, 
very softly. “She is happy and we are 
happy—why should you not try to be 
happy too, your Honor?” 

He looked at her rather frowningly, 
but she went on:— 

“There’s Luke was as much taken up 
with her as any one at first, but now 
he can do with me very well.” 

“Ah,” said I, looking at her fondly, 
“I can put up with you.” 

“"Tis a different matter,” returned 
he, almost sharply. “Luke was very 
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young—wou could scarce call it love on 
his part. A little seedling,” said he, 
“blown by the first wind, and without 
roots, But for me——” 

He broke off, and we were all silent 
for a moment, knowing indeed that the 
love which had taken possession of him 
had entwined its roots in his very be- 
ing. 

“For all that,” said Patty, “there’s 
one reason why I think your Honor 
should wed.” 

“And what’s that?” said he, 

She caught up the little lad and made 
bold to put him straight in Sir Jocelyn’s 
arms. “Ah,” said Patty in a rather 
shaking voice, and with those pretty 
eyes of hers growing dim, “we all love 
your Honor, and are sad to think of the 
lonesome life you lead yonder. Eh, 
dear, what a difference ’twould make 
if there were little feet pattering about 
those big empty rooms, and how proud 
her Ladyship would be—and wouldn't 
it be a comfort to your Honor to think 
that the name wouldn't die out, and 
that there would still be Gillibrands at 
Ferneby after you was gone to your 
long home?” 

He was looking at her half-resent- 
fully, half-haughtily, and I was feeling 
somewhat fearful of her being over- 
bold, when of a sudden our little Son, 
who was ever a friendly child, and who 
scarce knew what to make of all our 
solemn faces, leaped in Sir Jocelyn’s 
arms with a crow of laughter, and then 
bending forward patted his cheeks with 
his dimpled hands, 

Sir Jocelyn kissed him, but set him 
down very quickly, walking away with- 
out another word; yet our Patty al- 
ways avers that the feeling of those 
little fat hands woke up something 
within him which he had thought dead. 

I would, indeed, Sir Jocelyn wou? 
wed, that Ferneby Hall might become 
cheerful again with young faces and 
young voices. 

Lychgate itself has ceased to become 
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a terror to the countryside. What room 
could there be for sinister forebodings 
in the comfortable home where so 
many old folks find rest and peace, and 
where not a few regain health? (For 
his connection with the Gillibrand fam- 
ily bath so exalted the worthy Doctor 
in the eyes of the neighboring gentry 
that his practice is ever on the in- 
crease, and he hath therefore little time 
to attend to the inmates of Lychgate.) 
Who, I say, could give reign to the 
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imagination in presence of Doctor Fan- 
ny or his Mate? 

As for the strange sounds which long 
ago woke the echoes of the place, Mrs, 
Penny indeed sometimes hears them 
still, but is never disconcerted; her 
Husband has been at pains to account 
for them, and immediately a distant 
rumbling falls upon her ear, she says 
tranquilly: “The wind is getting up,” 
or else, “I believe there will be a storm 
to-day.” 

M. ZB. Francis. 


The End. 





TWO DAYS. 


L 


As I went to Marlow, to Marlow, to Marlow, 

As I went to Marlow one summer afternoon, 
My steps were gaily swinging, 
And ail the bells were ringing, 
And, oh, the birds were singing— 
’"Twas long ago in June— 

As I went to Marlow that summer afternoon. 


As I went to Marlow, the town of pretty dwellings, 
The leaves they hardly whispered, so fitful was the breeze; 
The High Street in a shimmer 
Of golden heat grew dimmer, 
And soon I caught a glimmer 
Of river ‘neath the trees, 
Of lucid gliding river unruffied by the breeze. 


As I stood in Marlow my mother spoke me softly; 
Her voice’s fluttered kindness how sweet it was and low, 
The voice that did not chide me, 
Nor bitterly denied me, 
But tenderly would guide me 
The way I ought to go;— 
Still, still its accents haunt me, so gentle and so low. 





Two Days. 


II, 


As I came from Marlow my little maid was by me, 
And as the car sped onward the wind blew out her curls; 
Her laugh was ringing lightly, 
And, oh, her eyes shone brightly, 
And still she held me tightly, 
My little girl of girls, 
Who nestled at my side there her sunny head of curls. 


As I came from Marlow the road flew back behind us 
As swiftly as the years went that vanished like a bird, 
And ’mid the engine’s throbbing, 
My heart of comfort robbing, 
I thought I heard a sobbing— 
But gone as soon as heard— 
A gentle tender sobbing that fluttered like a bird. 


As I came from Marlow the sobbing died to sighing, 
But soon I felt there came, too, a brightness in the sighs; 
And, last, my heart addressing, 
A shadow-hand was pressing 
My shoulder, and caressing 
A light into my eyes, 
As once my mother coaxed me and smiled amid her sighs. 
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As I came from Marlow my little one spoke up then: 
“Why sit you there so silent this merry afternoon?” 
“"Twas something recollected 
That made me seem dejected, 
A light,” I said, “reflected 
From happy days in June, 
And one I most remember, a far-off afternoon.” 


As I came from Marlow my little one made answer: 
“Why smoothed you then my head, dear?” “Not I,” I said, 
“Not I! 
The touch as light as air, dear, 
That smoothed your ruffled hair, dear, 
The touch of loving care, dear’— 
*’Twas thus I made reply: 
“It was my mother used it, my mother, dear, not I.” 


Blackwood’s Magazine. R. 0. Lehmann. 
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Pretty child verses by Katharine 
Pyle and daintily-drawn. child pictures 
by Sarah S. Stilwell make up the thin 
square octavo volume “Childhood” 
which BE. P. Dutton & Co. publish. 
Such books are a pleasant relief from 
the absurd rhymes and coarse pic- 
tures which used to be thought good 
enough for young children. 


An exquisite little book “The Christ- 
Child and the Three Ages of Man” by 
William Boyd Carpenter, D.D., Bishop 
of Ripon, will be especially welcome 
to those who saw and heard the dis- 
tinguished prelate on his recent visit 
to this country. Half parable, half- 
poem, it is wholly tender and beauti- 
ful, and links the thought of the Christ- 
child with the visions and experiences 
of human childhood. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 


Mr. Isaac Hull Platt’s volume on 
Walt Whitman in Small, Maynard & 
Co’s Beacon Biographies is necessarily 
hardly more than a thumb-nail sketch 
of the eccentric poet, but it conveys a 
good idea of his personality, and an 
appreciative estimate of his gifts, and 
enters with rather surprising detail into 
some episodes in his career, such, for 
example, as his relations with Emer- 
son. An excellent portrait of the 
poetry forms the frontispiece. 


Under the apt title “Nameless Women 
of the Bible” the Rev. Theron Brown 
groups sixteen discourses upon women 
characters who, while not named, fig- 
ure in the Bible story,—Pharaoh’s 
daughter, the Manassite woman who 
slew Abimelech, the mother of Sam- 
son, the queen of Sheba, etc. This, of 
course, is an arbitrary grouping, but 


it affords opportunity for piquant per- 
sonal and historical studies and for 
moral instruction. The American Tract 
Society, New York. 


Biography continues to hold a promi- 
ment place in the lists of the London 
publishing houses. Among recent an- 
nouncements in this field are the “Life 
and Letters” of Canon Liddon, a 
“Memoir of William Johnson Fox,” a 
volume on “Dr. Parkerandhis Friends,” 
a “Life of Hugh Prince Hughes” by his 
daughter, lives of “Father Ignatius” 
and Richard Hurrell Froude, a study 
of “John Knox, his Ideas and Ideals,” 
and Mr. Sidney Lee’s studies of “Six 
Great Englishmen of the 16th Cen- 
tury.” 


Charles Keeler’s “Elfin Songs of Sun- 
land,” with decorations by Louise 
Keeler, is a little volume of child verse, 
full of spontaneity and joyousness and 
the delights of out-door life in a sunny 
climate. Mr. Keeler has a real lyric 
gift and he uses it worthily. Moreover, 
he writes with a sympathy with the 
moods of children which could hardly 
be the possession of a man who had 
not little people of his own to write 
verses for. The book is quaintly 
printed and bound in linen. Published 
by The Live Oak Guild, Berkley, Calli- 
fornia, 


“The Ipsissima Verba Library,” 
edited by Dr. Emil Reich, is intended 
to supply what students of encyclopx- 
dias may feel the want of—the very 
words of the thinkers who were the 
first to formulate methods and to dis- 
cover facts. It will contain volumes of 
extracts on the various departments of 
learning, with short introductions, 
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notes, and glossary (where needed), and 
index. The volumes in preparation 
are:—Philosophy, by the Editor; Eco- 
nomics, by Mr. Alfred Milnes; Natural 
Science, by Professor Ray Lankester; 
Theology, by Rev. Dr. Bigg, Regius 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History, Ox- 
ford. 


A number of letters written by 
Madame de Staél to Benjamin Con- 
stant are believed to be in the hands 
of private autograph collectors, to 
whom they were given by Freiherr von 
Marenholtz, their former owner. Con- 
siderably over one hundred have been 
found, and will be published shortly, 
but the originals are missing of several 
which appear in a German translation 
in the “Dichterprofile” of*Adolf Strodt- 
mann, The Baroness Nolde nee Maren- 
holtz, Villa Curonia sopra Poggio Im- 
periale, Florence, is very: anxious to 
communicate with the present owners 
of these letters, with a view to ob- 
taining copies, in order to render the 
series complete. 


Much of the late Professor York 
Powell’s most valuable writing upon 
the methods and aims of history, and 
upon literature, lies scattered in rare 
periodicals, in addresses, or in letters, 
and MS. His executors, therefore, with 
the approval of his family, have 
planned, and the Delegates of the 
Clarendon Press, with which Professor 
York Powell was so long associated, 
have undertaken, to publish a selection 
of his shorter and dispersed writings. 
A prefatory memoir will be added, 
based as far as possible upon the let- 
ters that he wrote to friends. The task 
of editing the collectanea and of writing 
the memoir has been entrusted to Pro- 
fessor Oliver Elton, of the University 
of Liverpool. 


Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s play, 
“Judith of Bethulia,” which was pro- 
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duced by Miss Nance O’Neil at 
the Tremont Theatre, Boston, last 
October, is published in a _ slender 
volume by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
with a striking portrait of Miss O’Neil 
in the title role as frontispiece. Itisa 
highly dramatic presentation of the old 
tragic story which Mr. Aldrich has be- 
fore treated in his narrative poem 
“Judith and Holofernes.” But the 
play, although based upon the poem, is 
distinct from it and presents new sit- 
uations, Judith is a very impressive 
figure and the conflict between her 
womanly instincts and her inspired 
purpose to act as the deliverer of her 
people is delicately but effectively 
portrayed. 


Apropos of the approaching Cervan- 
tes tercentary, The Academy remarks 
of the various versions of Don Quixote: 


Jervas’ translation has been described 
as faithful but undistinguished; yet 
there is no doubt about its being the 
version for long most commonly used 
in England, though, perhaps, it owes 
that honor in some measure to its being 
the text chosen for illustration by 
both Tony Johannot and Gustave 
Doré. To a reader who first made the 
acquaintance of the Knight and Sancho 
as drawn by Johannot, though the 
blocks were badly printed on poor 
paper and the accompanying text some- 
what overcrowded, there is no other 
version that can have quite the same 
attraction. Out of close upon fifty 
issues of “Don Quixote” during the 
past century, twenty-five of them gave 
the text of Jervas; yet Mr. Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly has somewhat inexplicably said 
‘it fails rather in vivacity and ease, 
and has accordingly been forgotten.” 


Arthur Symons’ “Studies in Prose 
and Verse” of which E. P. Dutton & 
Co. are the American publishers, con- 
tains sketches, appreciations and criti- 
eisms of contemporary writers, such 
as Austin Dobson, Stephen Phillips, 
W. B. Yeats, George Meredith and 
Robert Bridges among Englishmen, and 
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Tolstoi and d’Annunzio among foreign- 
ers, and of earlier and greater writers, 
such as Balzac and Hawthorne. Most 
if not all of these essays were first 
printed in English reviews, but varied 
though they are in theme there is a 
certain unity in them, of ideals and 
method rather than of deliberate se- 
quence, Mr. Symons is one of the 
cleverest of contemporary essayists, 
and it is not necessary to see things 
from his point of view or to coincide 
with his judgments to appreciate the 
pungency of his criticism and the 
facility and felicity of his interpreta- 
tions. 


There are two sorts of biography, the 
contemporary and personal, written in 
a warm glow of feeling, while public 
curiosity is still eager over the small 
details of a life but just closed, and 
the calm and critical biography written 
in due perspective, after the lapse of 
years, and for posterity if posterity 
cares about it. Mr. Ernest Alfred 
Vizatelly’s “Emile Zola, Novelist and 
Reformer: an Account of His Life and 
Work” is of the former sort. Mr. Viza- 
telly is a devotee of the Zola cult. He 
has given himself,—as his father did 
before him, through much persecution 
-to make Zola’s writings known to 
English-speaking folk; and he can see 
no flaw in his idol. He gives super- 
fluous space and much unnecessary 
heat to defending what is essen- 
tially indefensible, or to explaining 
what does not need explanation; 
and a rough compression of his 
work by the omission of what relates 
to the prosecution of the elder Viza- 
telly and a condensation of the Dreyfus 
affair would make the book far more 
manageable to hold and agreeable to 
read. But there is no prohibition upon 
the exercise of the fine old art of 
skipping, and whoever avails himself 
of that privilege judiciously will find 
in this over-ponderous volume a great 
deal that is interesting and informing, 
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and will get from it new light upon the 
character and career and literary de- 
velopment of one of the most forceful 
and richly endowed novelists of the 
second half of the nineteenth century. 
What posterity may say of Zola we may 
not wait to see; but the note of con- 
temporary appreciation and eulogy is 
not likely to be struck by any one so 
clearly or with such abandon as in this 
volume, There are twenty or more il- 
lustrations. John Lane, publisher. 


The home affections, the love of hus- 
band and child, the song of birds, the 
joy of outdoor life, the consolations of 
hope, the beauty and power of things 
unseen,—these are the theme of the 
simple and sincere verse contained in 
Mary Thacher Higginson’s “The Play- 
mate Hours.” (Houghton, Mifflin & 


Co.) The character of the little volume 
cannot be better indicated than by 
“In the 


quoting the closing poem; 
Dark”; 


The fields were silent and the woodland 
drear, 
The moon had set and clouds hid all 
the stars; 
And blindly, when a footfall met my 
ear, 
I reached across the bars. 


And swift as thought this hand was 
clasped in thine, 
Though darkness hung around us and 
above; 
Not guided by uncertain fate to mine, 
But by the law of love. 


I know not which of us may first go 
hence ' 
And leave the other to be brave 
alone, 
Unable to dispel the shadows dense 
That veil the life unknown; 


But if I linger last, and stretch once 
more 
A longing hand, when fades this 
earthy day, 
Again it will be grasped by thine, be- 
fore 
My steps can lose the way. 
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In Winter, Etc. 


IN WINTER. 


“Beware, fond heart! In Winter-time 

No bud shall blow, no bird shall sing; 

The woodland ways are white with 
rime, 

The leaves lie brown and withering!” 


A still small voice thus whispers, low, 
When fitful rays of sunshine gleam, 
And hearts would wake to throb and 

glow 
Beneath the evanescent beam; 


Because, for all the Wintry weather, 
The gorse’s spears are decked with 
gold, 
Whilst there a bird, with ruffled 
feather, 
Trills forth a welcome from the cold. 


But, once again, the still small voice 
Whispers its warning in my ear, 

And bids the heart that would rejoice 
Grow pulseless with the dying year; 


“The gorse-spears bloom to bid beware 
When Twilight veils the skies above, 
And as for him that pipeth there 
He sings from hunger, not from love!”’ 
Violet Fane. 
Pall Mall Magazine. 


MASTER OF DREAMS. 
[‘‘Behold, this dreamer cometh.’’] 
They stripped me bare and left me by 
the way 
To pine forsaken in a lonely land; 
They gave me to night-frosts and burn- 
ing day, 
To griefs none understand. 


They took my silver from me and my 
gold, 
The changing splendors of my rich 
array: 
Night’s silver rain of dew escaped their 
hold, 
And the fine gold of day. 


On the world’s highway in vain pomp 
they tread; 
By paths unknown I stray and hid- 
den streams: 
They took all else and left me there 
for dead; 
They could not take my dreams. 


Still, morning comes with marvel as 
of old; 
Still in soft rose descends the even- 
tide; 
Still in the castle of my heart, grown 
bold, 
The sweet swift thoughts abide. 


Pass by, pass by, O clamorous folk and 
wild! 

To this last fortress of the soul I 
cling; 

Men gave me winter weather from a 
child, 

But God has given me spring. 

Robin Flower. 
The Spectator. 


BY ARUN. 


Do you remember how we wandered, 
you and I, 

Making the silence of the woods our 
own, 

Nor cared though summer tarried or 
heard the high winds moan 

Far from the beeches’ sunlight and our 
joy? 

Do you remember—nay can anything 
destroy 

For you or me that blissful memory? 

Would we might sit together as in 
those golden days, 

Sole in the valley musing noon’s long 
dream 

We sat in talk together by Arun’s pen- 
sive stream, 

Or silent watched across the embers 
pale 

The flushed moon swim above the 
sleeping vale, 

Till dawn sighed gently through the 
clinging haze. 

It may not be—yet on this long toil’s 
distant way 

The same peace journeying makes it 
good to know 

That this fair eve sees there the same 
white mist-wreaths grow 

From down to down until another day 

Smiles on the pleasant land where once 
you dwelled with me 

By Arun gliding silent to the sea. 

H. Charlewood. 
The Saturday Review. 
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Over half a century of experience, combined 
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honorable ambition to make a thoroughly good 
piano to he sold at a reasonable price. 
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